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A Christmas Hymn 


Marion Franklin Ham 

Heir of all the waiting ages, 

Hope of ages yet to be; 

Light to them that sit in darkness, 

Living truth to make men free; 

Stricken souls shall know the comfort 

Of thy gracious ministry. 

Angel voices in the heavens 
Joyfully proclaim thy birth; 

Singing of a promised kingdom, 

Reign of righteousness and worth; 

Songs of prophecy and promise, 

Peace, good will to men on earth. 


AQAAN: 
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Thou shalt be the great physician 
For the sorrows of mankind; 

Thou shalt heal the wounded spirit, 
And give vision to the blind; 
Larger life for all who seek it 

In the childlike heart and mind. 


Prince of peace, the warring nations 
In thy name shall sheathe the sword; 
Justice, scorned of men and trampled, 
By thy rule shall be restored; 
All the world with love shall follow, 
And acknowledge thee as Lord. 

Amen. 


From “Hymns of the Spirit.’” Copyright, The Beacon 
Press, Inc. Used by permission. 
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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Praha, Czechoslovakia, 
September 17, 1937. 


Since my, last letter a great sorrow has 
fallen on Praha and on the entire Czech 
nation. President Masaryk is dead. From 
newspaper accounts of what is happening 
here and from the photographs which will 
be published in the illustrated press the 
readers of The Register will have gotten 
some idea of what this means to this na- 
tion. But only a partial understanding, 
at best. It is impossible to convey either 
through the printed word or even in pic- 
torial form what his death means to the 
nation and to its capital in particular. 
‘One must be here not only to see but to feel 
the greatness of the love which his people 
bore him and the depth of their sorrow at 
his passing. 

Everyone knew that President Masaryk 
was an old man—eighty-seven years of 
age. We all realized through last week 
that he was ill; but somehow he had sur- 
mounted so many difficulties and sorrows 
that it scarcely seemed possible to his peo- 
ple that he would die. All whom I asked 
concerning his health up to the last day or 
two were optimistic. And then the blow 
fell; on Sunday he had a turn for the 
worse and early Tuesday morning he died. 

I was in Pilsen Monday night; the news 
came to us at breakfast Tuesday morning. 
My guide through Czechoslovakia is a 
young and exceedingly able priest of the 
Czechoslovak Church. When he heard 
the news he turned deathly pale; it was as 
though his own father had been stricken; 
he was scarcely able to speak and in as few 
words as possible translated the Czech 
sentences. Everywhere it was the same 
among the Czech people. Young or old, 
rich or poor, powerful or humble, Thomas 
G. Masaryk was their father, to whom they 
had looked for leadership and inspiration 
for many years—and he had gone. No 
one could take his place. I never quite 
realized before the meaning of the phrase 
“The Father of His Country.” 

When we got back to Praha by noon all 
lights were on in broad daylight; a sign of 
night in the hearts of the people; and 
everywhere the houses and shops were 
draped in deep black. The signs of 
mourning have become more elaborate 
since; busts of Masaryk are in every win- 
dow, surrounded by candles, and in the 
larger shops and public buildings there are 
splendid floral and artistic tributes. At 
the Masaryk station, into which we came 
tonight from two days in northern (Ger- 
man) Bohemia, there has been erected a 
marvelous life-size figure surrounded by 
palms and black-draped national colors 
and there stand on guard two uniformed 
and very erect railway officials. But 
though the decorations have become more 
sumptuous (the first hours were only 


enough to find black flags and to lower the 
national colors) the spirit of deep sorrow 
remains the same. 

The afternoon of the death of the Presi- 
dent, I had an appointment with Dr. Alice 
Masaryk, which shows even the family’s 
faith that he would pull through. It is 
significant of the thoughtfulness of Miss 
Masaryk that, in spite of her own sorrow 
and the many demands on her, she found 
time to get someone to telephone and can- 
cel the appointment. It was quite un- 
necessary, as I had no intention of intrud- 
ing; but at the Patriarch’s suggestion I 
went out to Lany, the chateau twenty 
miles from Praha, which a grateful nation 
had given to its founder and where he died, 
to fill out a card and send in my condo- 
lences, a custom of the country. We also 
took the opportunity of visiting the simple 
grave in the village cemetery, where 
Masaryk will be placed beside his devoted 
wife. It was his wish that they be laid 
side by side in death as they had worked 
in life; he was a democrat from first to last 
and he did not wish any elaborate tomb 
as a memorial. 

Tonight the cortege comes in from Lany 
to the Great Hall of the castle in Praha, 
where the body will lie in state till Tues- 
day, when it will be borne through the 
streets of the Praha which he loved to its 
final resting place. It is on Tuesday that 
the nation will pay its tribute. Reports 
are to the effect that over one million 
people, almost all from within the country, 
will crowd into Praha for the occasion. 
The schools are to be turned into lodgings, 
all hotels are already booked to the full, 
and many must sleep in the open. Itisa 
genuine tribute of love and affection. The 
funeral service itself will be simple; it will 
be conducted by a friend of Masaryk’s, a 
minister of the Czech Brethren Church 
to which he belonged. But in the state 
service all faiths will be represented and 
the memorial address will be by President 
Benes. Large impressive delegations are 
already arriving from foreign countries; 
the French delegation is headed by former 
Premier Leon Blum. And thousands and 
thousands of Masaryk’s comrades in the 
War of Liberation, as well as the soldiers of 
the state, its athletes, the well-known 
Sokol, and high officials of the state, 
Church and universities from all over the 
nation will follow the bier on foot. I 
think I am among the fortunate ones to 
get one of the seats reserved for foreign 
visitors and the pomp and ceremony I can 
describe in my next letter. 

This letter I wish rather to confine to an 
attempt to transcribe the feeling of the 
people. It is a sorrow deep and lasting; 
a sorrow that cannot be healed; and yet 
there is a rejoicing mingled therewith. A 
rejoicing first of all over the accomplish- 


ments of this son of a simple Slovakian 
coachman; and a rejoicing or rather a feel- 
ing of deep satisfaction, that his people 
had the wisdom to follow his leadership. 
How different a feeling was ours when 
President Wilson died; a man of the same 
ealiber and with many similar char- 
acteristics. 

Another aspect of the Czech character is 
illustrated by the fact that, despite sorrow 
and enormous preparations to show a 
sense of loss, ordinary affairs go on as 
usual. In the first place, the government 
carries on; Masaryk, with great wisdom, 
had resigned two years ago; and his going 
has not affected governmental policies in 
the least. And even such ordinary affairs 
as the appointments which I have had for 
meeting people and speaking are carried 
through as per schedule. I had thought 
that they might be called off, and should 
have quite understood if they had been. 

Much has happened in the last few days 
about which I should like to write; but 
the death of Masaryk dwarfs all other 
things. As I am finishing this letter I 
hear the tolling of the bells of the churches 
which announces the arrival of the 
cortege from Lany. Thousands of sor- 
rowing citizens of Praha are undoubtedly 
standing silent as it passes by. A great 
man has left Czechoslovakia and the 
world. Masaryk is dead; our hope is that 
the love of freedom and the spirit of 
democracy which was his will remain with 
his people and in the world. That I am 
sure would be his wish as well. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Rognvaldur Petursson, who has 
served the Icelandic churches in the proy- 
inces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Canada, as minister and field secretary, 
for thirty-five years, and who has been 
recognized as a leader amongst his fellow 
countrymen for many years, was in Ice- 
land on the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day recently, and was given a great ovation. 


Russell E. Simmons has accepted a call 
to the First Unitarian Society of Salina, 
Kan. He is a Meadville Theological 
School graduate of June, 1937. 


Rev. J. N. Pardee, of Bolton, Mass., 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday October 
4. Many friends sent him birthday con- 
gratulations. 


* * 


BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


This season's first meeting of the Eve- 
ning Alliance of Greater Boston will be 
held Thursday, October 14, at 7.45 p. m. 
The meeting will be preceded by supper. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass., is to be the 
speaker, subject ‘‘Saint Francis de Sales.”’ 

Miss Marjorie Loring is the president 
of this group. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all women interested in Uni- ’ 
tarian activities, especially those un- 
able to attend a daytime gathering. 


J 
‘ 
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Hymns of the Spirit 


HE new hymn book and accompanying services 
will be ready on October 15, and our churches 
and ministers may be interested in the follow- 

ing information about them. 

They are the product of the two Commissions on 
Hymns and Services, representing the Unitarian and 
the Universalist churches, working in co-operation 
over a number of years to prepare materials for wor- 
ship which both groups of churches could use with 
satisfaction. The Commissions have also had in mind 
the needs of community churches and other groups not 
affiliated with either the Unitarian or the Universalist 
denominations, but seeking a book of progressive out- 
look and high standards. Because this larger use has 
been held in view no denominational labels appear in 
the titles, which were selected after much thought and 
discussion. The hymn book is called ““Hymns of the 
Spirit,”’ a title used nearly seventy-five years ago by 
Samuel Johnson and Samuel Longfellow for their sec- 
ond hymn book. The revival of that honored title 
seemed permissible in view of its appropriateness, 
since the earlier book has long since disappeared from 
common knowledge. The services are entitled ‘“‘Ser- 
vices of Religion, for Use in the Free Churches of 
America.” 

The hymns and services will be obtainable either 
bound together or separately. Thanks to two gifts 
towards the cost of the book,—a very generous one of 
$5,000 by the late Morton D. Hull, Esq., of Chicago, 
and one of $600 from another source,—-The Beacon 
Press is able to put the hymns and services, bound to- 
gether, on the market at a price of $1.25 each, and the 
hymn book alone at $1.15 a copy. In view of the 
high quality of the book, both as to content and for- 
mat, our churches are getting a very good bargain at 
this price, and may well be deeply grateful to those 
who have made it possible. 

The hymn book contains 525 hymns and 374 
tunes, besides an adequate selection of doxologies, 
responses, offertory chants, canticles, etc., with their 
appropriate musical settings. The book is based 
upon the “New Hymn and Tune Book” of 1914, 
and upon “Church Harmonies’ and ‘Hymns of the 
Church,” the two books in current use in the Uni- 
versalist churches. None of these three books now 
represents the best modern standards as regards either 
words or music. For example, the “Hymn and Tune 
Book,” though an excellent collection so far as the 
hymns were concerned, was not as forward-looking as 
it should have been as regards the tunes, even at the 
time of publication. It represented, in fact, the best 


musical standards of about 1900. There has been an 
immense, indeed a revolutionary, advance in church 
music since that time, which is reflected in the music 
of the new book. 

The first step on the part of both Commissions, 
some years ago, was to invite ministers and organists 
in the two groups of churches to send lists of the 
hymns and tunes in the books in current use which 
they would like retained, and separate lists of other 
hymns and tunes which they would like to see in- 
cluded in the new collection. The replies were tabu- 
lated and gave the Commissions a good view of the 
actual practice of our churches in the use of hymns and 
tunes. It may be remarked that every single hymn in 
the “Hymn and Tune Book,” and all but one or two 
tunes, received at least one vote. No hymn or tune 
which received an agreed upon minimum number of 
votes has been omitted from the new book, even in 
the cases in which the members of the two Commis- 
sions would have preferred to drop them. In other 
words, the Commissions have sought to retain all the 
old hymns and tunes which appear to have any con- 
siderable current use in our churches. The new 
hymns which have been added emphasize, for the 
most part, the ethical note, the social application of 
religion, and the modern interpretation of religion in 
the life of the world. The editors would gladly have 
included a still greater number of hymns of this type 
had they been available, but the new book has, at 
least, a greater number of such hymns than any other 
collection known to them. 

In the new book each hymn has been set to its 
own tune, and one, two or three stanzas have been 
interlined to facilitate singing. This has involved an 
increase in the number of tunes, especially as «many 
alternative tunes have been provided. The policy of 
the editors has been to find for each hymn the tune 
which most perfectly expresses the sentiment of the 
words. In many cases, of course, the association of 
words and music is one long familiar. In others, 
where the familiar tune was an inferior one, it has 
been left as the second choice, and a better tune 
has been provided as the first choice. All the older 
and well-known tunes of good quality have been 
retained, as well as some less satisfactory ones en- 
deared by sentimental associations. The editors have 
also sought to avail themselves of the great num- 
ber of fine tunes—some of them magnificent—which 
have come into more or less general use in the past 
thirty years. A few of them are of recent composition; 
more are revivals of half-forgotten church melodies, 
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or have been drawn from sources not hitherto avail- 
able. Thus the hymn book of the Hungarian Uni- 
tarians has provided three noble tunes not hereto- 
fore known in America, and Iceland, Finland, and 
Italy have each furnished tunes new to us though 
long familiar in those lands. Probably no hymn book 
has ever been printed in this country with so large and 
so catholic a selection of tunes of high quality. It 
may take time, patience, and practice for our congre- 
gations to appreciate the tunes unfamiliar to them, 
but the book offers them an unrivaled opportunity for 
a great advance in church music. 

The ‘‘Services of Religion’”’ are intended to be placed 
in the hands of the people, for their active participa- 
tion in worship. They follow, for the most part, a 
common pattern, but are very varied in content, and, 
ike the hymns, seek to express the faith of the for- 


Let’s 


ward-looking modern man, and to emphasize the 
social application of religion. Taken with the ‘‘Ser- 
vices for Special Occasions,’ or ‘‘Minister’s Hand- 
book,” which will appear as a separate volume a little 
later, they offer our churches a far richer and more 
varied body of materials for worship than has hith- 
erto been available, intended to meet all the diverse 
points of view and varieties of practice in the two fel- 
lowships. The ‘‘Minister’s Handbook” will contain 
“Recommendations” as to the conduct of the various 
services. Both “Hymns of the Spirit” and ‘Ser- 
vices of Religion” are very fully indexed. 

The members of the two Commissions, whose 
work is concluded with the publication of these books, 
present them with the hope that they may greatly in- 
crease the beauty, dignity, and sincerity of our 
common worship. 


Go! 


Samuel A. Eliot 


Dr. Eliot, minister emeritus of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., and former president of the American Unitarian 


Association, has given as sub-title to this article, ‘A New Strategy for Liberals.” 


The substance of his suggestions made here 


was given to a group of ministers in Maine last summer. They urged that the suggestions be more fully developed and published. 


E are all anticipating a new start for the Uni- 

tarian movement. I suggest that it is a good 

time to adopt a new strategy. We've got a 

new leader who is a storage battery of ideas and 

ideals. He has a vigorous body, a habit of industry, 

a well-disciplined mind, an understanding heart. He 

speaks sensibly and forcibly. He makes no hasty 

decisions but he has no tragic hesitations when unex- 

pected opportunities of service present themselves. 
He is just, sympathetic and dependable. 

Too long have we been content with “holding our 
own.” Perhaps we haven’t done even that. I don’t 
know about numbers and resources, for church sta- 
tistics are tricky things, but we certainly have lost 
momentum and prestige. Anyway, it’s certain we 
can’t make progress if we stay ‘‘dug in’ in our ecclesi- 
astical trenches. Or, to use a figure I’m more familiar 
with, I’m tired of just playing a defensive game, pro- 
tecting the home goal and patting each other on the 
back because we lost by only two touchdowns. Let’s 
take the offensive again! Let’s have a more open 
game and more frequent use of the forward pass. 
“Safety first’ is no kind of a motto for liberals in a 
fast changing world. 

Now I’m not going to suggest that we “‘re- 
double our efforts when we have forgotten our aim,” 
and I know that the forms of administration are less 
important than the force behind them, but have we 
not been imprisoning what is essentially a movement 
in an increasingly archaic method? Have we been 
interpreting Christianity too much in terms of Church- 
ianity? Is Unitarianism such an invalid that it can 
only go out in a closed car with a chauffeur in a black 
uniform? ‘The crganization of churches has been and 
still is a worthy end, but are there not more direct ways 
of reaching the minds and hearts of our fellowmen? 
Have we not been cperating too often on the idea of 
constructing a shell and then invitirg life to enter 
it? 


I propose we reverse that process. Let’s create 
life and then, if it needs such a thing, it will build its 
own shell. Let’s not try to establish institutions 
before we have aroused a sense of need. Churches, 
and those who support them, are invaluable assets 
in any community, but paying churches to be born or 
pumping money into them to keep them alive has 
never seemed to me a wise or effective missionary 
policy. The “subsidy system”’ is wasteful and some- 
times pauperizing. It fetters our representatives and 
frustrates our prophets. The old ways of “church 
extension’’ were well enough fitted to settled New Eng- 
land communities a hundred years ago, but are they 


as well adapted to our age of rapid change, of in-» 


stantaneous communication and of many new agencies 
for influencing thought and action? Very few 
churches of any denomination are spontaneously 
organized nowadays. Most of them are gathered by 
the efforts of denominational officials and by appeal 
to sectarian loyalty and pride, and is it not a matter 
of common observation that the church-going habit 
has been ebbing for at least a quarter of a century? 
But people are still interested in religion, and desper- 
ately need the valid ethical impulses and spiritual 
fortifications that religion can supply. 

Now then, if people do not, and increasingly will 
not, go to church, why not take religion to the people? 
We open the church door and ring the bell and put 
a two-line notice in the ‘church column” in the 
newspaper—and we do not get much of anywhere. 
Must we not get our message to the attention of 
people as the statesman does his policies and the 
merchant his wares? Preaching in a pulpit is all right, 
but why not make more use of modern facilities. 
the radio, the press, the traveling motorcar, the loud 
speaker, the moving picture? I honor the work of 


parish preachers and faithful pastors but some of © 


them seem to me to be in danger of strangulation by 
provincial parochialism. There’s still heroic busi- 
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ness to be done in and through our well-established 
churches, but when it comes to new enterprises let’s 
forget about denominational statistics and remember 
that ours is not just another little sect but a prophetic 
movement of religious thought and life. Let’s give 
the pioneer spirit a chance for a rebirth! It is a good 
saying that “wise venturing is the most commendable 
part of prudence.”’ 

I propose then that we enlist, train and commis- 
sion a staff of “ministers at large’’—as many as we 
can afford and who have the essential qualifications— 
evangelists, broadcasters, conductors of preaching 
missions, experts in the work of religious education 
both for children and for adults. These men and 
women should be enlisted for a definite term of ser- 
vice, with modest but guaranteed salaries, and they 
should work under the immediate direction of the 
president of the Association or of his associates in the 
Departments of Church Extension and Religious Edu- 
cation. Our new leader will still need the violins and 
flutes and harps in his orchestra, but just now I think 
his chief need is more trumpets. 

Now I know that it is much easier to proffer good 
advice than to profit by it. I have had a lot of expe- 
rience of sending my voice out into a void from which 
no echo returns, but these proposals are not ramblings 
or rumblings in the cave of the winds I call my mind. 
These suggestions are based on successful practice and 
definite achievement. The whole course of Christian 
history bears witness to their validity. Do we not 
read that the common people heard Jesus gladly? 
Was it perhaps because he stepped outside of the 
Church system of his day, out of conventional ways, 
and taught “‘not as the scribes’? He spoke not to 
formal congregations but from house to house, from 
village to village. He preached from a fishing boat, 
or on the mountain side, by the wellside to one sinful 
woman, by the lakeside to the multitude. The 
apostles were itinerant missionaries. Some, we are 
told, were to be pastors and teachers but others were 
just to obey the command “as ye go, preach.” I[ 
seem to remember that Paul wasa travelingman. He 
did not sit behind a desk with a secretary in an outer 
office to keep off visitors. He kept everlastingly on 
the move. 

That’s the way Christianity was spread over 
Europe. St. Bernard knew how to do things. At 
Clairvaux he trained and disciplined his men and 
then sent them out, singly or in pairs—some two hun- 
dred and fifty of them—and they preached and taught 
and trained others. St. Francis and St. Dominic had 
their bands of preaching friars. The early Protes- 
tants were street preachers. What is the lesson of the 
great Wesleyan movement? John Wesley, they say, 
paid more turnpike tolls than any man in Britain. 
Whitefield crossed the Atlantic in crazy little ships 
thirteen times to preach the gospel, not in conven- 
tional pulpits—the established churches, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian, would have none of him—but 
in the fields or on the town commons. Asbury and 
his circuit riders kept abreast of the surge of popula- 
tion westward. The saddlebag preachers rode with 
the covered wagons across the plains and through the 
mountain passes. The Quakers were itinerants, so 
were the Universalists. Read the lives of Elias Hicks 


or of Hosea Ballou and see how they traveled up and 
down the land. It was when such movements of 
spiritual life got imprisoned in institutions that they 
began to lose initiative and productive vitality. The 
Christian Scientists owed their rapid success to the 
same method. They had and have a band of lec- 
turers who go from town to town speaking in halls 
and theaters, broadcasting over the radio and writing 
letters for newspapers. Now you and I believe that 
Unitarianism has a fruitful and significant message 
for our times, but we’ve tied ourselves up to conven- 
tional and archaic ways of doing things. We've been 
preserving churches instead of spreading our good 
news. 

To be sure we have made some cautious and 
tentative attempts to change our antique plan of 
action. Years ago we established the Billings Lec- 
tureship and annually some representative of our 
cause has gone on his travels and carried our message 
to parts of the land where it is little known. And we 
made possible a month’s or two months’ exchange be- 
tween ministers, north and south, east and west, and 
those exchange preachers, freed from parish chores, 
did some real missionary work. We had, too, our 
Preaching Missions, and William Sullivan and Horace 
Westwood did good work, but their efforts were 
primarily devoted to re-enforcing our existing churches. 
I am convinced that religious leaders must take again 
to the road and to the air. Parish churches are 
based on stabilized community habits but nowadays 
the world is on wheels. Many families have no roots 
in the localities where they for the moment tarry. By 
our church doors moves a procession of people whose 
relation to the community is hardly more than paying 
rent for a flat and a garage. Yet they have minds to 
be opened and hearts to be kindled and souls to be 
saved. 

Have you read how the Bishop of Southern Ohio 
has persuaded his Diocesan Convention to permit him 
to sell the old St. Paul’s Cathedral in Cincinnati and 
put the money, or part of it, into motor cars and 
broadcasting stations? He is not going to wait for 
business to come to him; he is going to take his busi- 
ness to the people. He wants to be something more 
than an ecclesiastical functionary. Like the great 
apostles he will preach in the market place until men 
say ‘“‘We would hear more of thee.” Has not this 
long been the practice of successful business houses? 
Commercial parochialism has almost disappeared. 
Every commercial house has its traveling salesmen. 
Every manufacturer has his selling agents. Every 
hotel association, transportation company, pleasure 
resort, has its trained publicity men. New markets 
must all the time be found and developed. Motor 
cars carry samples—and sometimes stock—all over 
the country. But religious administrators still seem 
to believe that religion can be taught only in a special 
place—a building with a steeple on it and a pulpit and 
an organ. Much as I love the churches of our own 
and other communions, I sometimes wonder if we 
realize how large a proportion of the money faithful 
parishioners give for their maintenance goes into 
heating and lighting, repairs and insurance, stoking 
the furnace, shoveling the sidewalk, mending the 
roof—all that before we’ve begun to do any work that 
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can rightly be called educational or redemptive or 
spiritual. 

Let me for a moment plead the need and the 
timeliness of the more open strategy. If anyone 
thinks that the cause of liberalism is marching tri- 
umphantly forward, I must think him a poor ob- 
server. It is by no means clear that the cause of 
reason and democracy in religion is winning in 
America. I do not see much evidence that the 
orthodox dogmas and superstitions are losing their 
grip on the majority of church-going people. Most 
of them repeat with more or less sincerity the old 
formulas and cling to the supernaturalism that re- 
quires an unquestioning credulity or an implicit 
obedience to authority. Then, too, not more than 
half of the American people have even a nominal con- 
nection with churches. There is a veritable spiritual 
drought in the land. Even churches are sometimes 
more like dustbowls than like living springs. There 
are great tracts, too, that have been so overcultivated 
by competing sects that the soil in which churches 
can grow has been exhausted. 

What of the conditions that confront us in our 
own little group of churches? We hold the loyalty of 
a good many splendid families where church atten- 
dance is still a habit, but the support of a church is too 
often a substitute for a really serviceable and gen- 
uinely religious life. Too many of our church mem- 
bers have become “retired Christians.”” They are 
good citizens and neighbors. They may be socially 
minded, even religiously minded, but they are not 
church minded. They will listen to sermons on the 
radio but they are not keenly interested in our insti- 
tutional activities. Is not, too, every minister aware 
of the increasing indifference of young people? Of 
course there are many happy exceptions, but taking 
things by and large most young Americans are living 
in a world of material tasks and enjoyments. They 
are healthy, vital, frank and friendly, but churches 
mean little or nothing in their young lives. They are 
not hostile to churches—they simply disregard them. 
They are inclined to identify churches with opinions 
that their intelligence cannot accept or with cere- 
monies that seem to them unreal. 

Or what is the case with ministers? Most of us 
are happy in our work as parish teachers and pastors, 
but some of us would be happier and more effective if 
we were not so closely tied to parish obligations. 
After all, the demands of a parish pulpit are a bit 
excessive in these days. A man who speaks inces- 
santly in one place and to the same people is under a 
rather unhealthy pressure. Sometimes he preaches 
because he has to say something rather than because 
he has something to say. Forced preaching too often 
becomes perfunctory or artificial or noisy—for “the 
empty vessel has the greatest sound.” To speak 
worthily every week to the same people about great 
themes like God and duty and destiny is beyond the 
capacity of all but the greatest seers. A parish min- 
ister too is sometimes under the strain of having to 
temper his message to the sentiments and feelings—I 
don’t say prejudices—of some sensitive parishioner. 
He is warned that he must be careful not to say any- 
thing that may offend or alienate substantial con- 
tributors and if he is a sincere man he knows, even 


before his congregation knows, when he has run dry 
or is just “pumping phrases for the ineffable.” He 
grows restive. He longs to spend himself in some 
more generous adventure. Are the pulpits of our 
churches the only places where ardent souls can de- 
liver their message? Must we tie all ministers down 
to fixed habits and historic usages? Must they be 
confined to serving a few score rather discouraged 
people whose chief religious effort may be putting on 
a fair to raise money to paint the church? I believe 
that there is no lack of men and women eager to help 
their fellows and ready to devote their time to the 
cause of religious freedom and truth, but many of 
them shrink from service on the conventional lines or 
suffer frustration—and their churches suffer with 
them—in what we call the settled ministry. Shall we 
not supplement the glory of service in our existing 
churches by organizing a band of ministers-at-large 
who will carry our gospel to the people who need our 
interpretation of life? 

Of course I’m thinking not of a complete but of 
an immediate strategy. If it seems novel and experi- 
mental—what of that? I’m not afraid of risks. I’m 
afraid of stagnation. If we are true to our prin- 
ciples, innovations ought not to be suspected among us. 
We are not bound to stereotyped or inflexible ways of 
doing things. We can, if we want to, try new meas- 
ures and search out new channels of influence. Let’s 
not put new wine into inappropriate old bottles or be 
content with just patching our old clothes. Let’s be 
constructive rather than critical and cherish a creative 
faith and purpose. Let’s not be content to minister 
to a few honorable families in comfortable meeting- 
houses. Not just more churches, but human hearts 
and minds and wills, should be our aim. Of course 
the immediate and visible rewards may be small, but 
let’s set up standards of attainment toward which the 
succeeding generations may strive. We deserve to 
perish if we are chiefly intent on the preservation or 
expansion of a little sect. Let’s push out our hori- 
zons, explore new territories, develop a fresh driving 
force, pursue a more compelling vision, rise exultant 
to a bigger task. 


* * * 


A PREACHER’S PRAYER 


O Thou Who hast separated man from all other created 
beings by granting him the gift of speech, I dedicate to Thy 
fullness the success of my preaching this day. In the exercise 
of Thy creative energy Thou hast set apart the lips of men to give 
expression to Thy word, to utter formulations of Thy truth, to 
stir the mind with nobler meanings and the heart with deeper 
feelings. 

I realize how truly Thy servant said, ‘If any man stumbleth 
not in word, the same is a perfect man,”’ and I humbly dedicate 
to Thy lawful working my increase in technical skill, cheerfully 
accepting the discipline through which alone I may loftily 
achieve. I know that apart from Thy creative activity my 
bones are dried up and my hope is lost, and I confidently seek 
that imaginative impulse which, working from within, shall 
make my speech a new-born breath of Thy energizing spirit. I 
have learnt that one thing never faileth, and I boldly askf or that 
emotional fervor which shall impart to my words the timbre and 
warmth of Thy eternal love. So shall my lips, touched with a 
live coal from off Thy altar, be filled with the wisdom, power and 
grace that shall make my sermon Thine.—A men. 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 
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A Look Baek 


We publish now parts of a letter written by one life-long Unitarian to another life-long Unitarian at the time 
of the General Conference at Saratoga, N. Y., in September, 1886. 


E have been listening to Dr. Hale and others 
and then enjoying a stand-up and look-about 
and nodding at our friends.” ‘The appear- 

ance of our Unitarian brethren en masse did not please 
us. The intellectual and spiritual refinement which to 


my eyes stamps the Unitarian face was much less con- 


spicuous than the plain if not dowdy clothes which like- 
wise characterize the sect.”” ‘“We are now awaiting a 
possible struggle in the report of the Western Con- 


~ ference with those who are eager to define Unitarian- 


ism as Freedom, Fellowship and Character.” ‘No 
fight whatever, for which we should congratulate 
ourselves, though it would have been interesting.” . . . 

“Well, the conference is over and we still live, but 
what a tremendous time it was! Imagine Wednesday 
for instance. After the hour’s devotional meeting, 
came four papers upon “The Relation of Religion and 


| Scientific Thought at the Present Day.’ The Rev. G. 


Vance Smith began with ‘Our Christian Position.’ 
The essay was fifty-five minutes long but we did not 
know it, so interesting was his treatment of the subject 
—though some thought it behind our position in 
America. At its close, Rev. Calthrop of Syracuse 
came jocularly forward and in a sensational and I-am- 


- going-to-wake-you-up tone shouted, ‘My subject is 


God.’ The words from him seemed a sacrilege and I 
buried myself in The Christian Register, trying to shut 
out his hard, ranting, pounding voice, stating things 
for the purpose of provoking laughter. Mr. Simmons 
of Minneapolis, who followed him, did not seem so 
western and gave us a paper on ‘The Divinity of Man,’ 
which was really fine, and contained so much that the 
tops of our heads almost flew off. Mr. Savage closed 
with ‘Immortality and Modern Thought,’ about which 
I should like to tell you, but it is so difficult in a few 


_ words to give a true report of such an essay that I will 


be considerate of Mr. Savage and will hold my peace. 
You will see it in the papers. 

“In the afternoon, came the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference meeting, and in the evening came four more 
interesting papers from Bros. Dole, Crooker, Hale and 
Jones on “The Work and Life of the Church at the 
Present Day.’ Was not that a day to make one glad 
to get to bed? 

“Thursday morning was given partially to business 
and then to two papers on ‘Religion in Its Relation to 
Labor and Capital,’ though I must say that Mr. 
Wheeden’s essay on ‘Arbitration and Its Relation to 


- Strikes’ savored in style more of the lecture room than 


of the church. Ditto Hon. Carroll Wright’s on the 
‘Present Actual Condition of the Workingman’—a 
picture made bright by contrast with the past. Hon. 
D.A. Wells followed with ‘remarks’ of about an hour’s 
length, which Mother found interesting but which 
gave me a fine opportunity for a fight with Mor- 
pheus. 

“Tn the afternoon, the ‘Use and Abuse of Alcohol’ 
were to be considered, but duty summoned me to the 
vestry where the W. A. C. was to hold its business 
meeting of which, by the way, you will see more than 


enough when you receive my report, which you are 
going to read for me like a true friend, next Thursday, 
won’t you? 

“‘And in the evening what a good time we had, 
considering ‘Religious Education.’ Mr. May of Phila- 
delphia led off with the ‘Influence of the Home,’ then 
Brooke Herford took the floor for the ‘Influence of the 
Church,’ and in his paper we found a rich satisfaction, 
for be it known to you that Tuesday afternoon, while 
the women were holding forth upstairs, the ministers 
were all met in solemn conclave below on this western 
question. No action had, however, been taken and 
some of the eastern brethren had begun to wish that 
the conference might reassert its distinct theistic basis. 
Now what does Brooke Herford do? He gracefully 
leads his thought to a point where, following out a 
figure, he says: ‘Yet no university has thought of mak- 
ing scholarship in its professors optional, while some 
are saying that we should make religion optional with 
our ministers.’ Applause broke out instantly, but 
paused as abruptly to hear him continue that he was 
a little weary with the injunction that we should deal 
tenderly with those ‘hypothetical agnostics’ who 
might join us if we would not speak the word “God too 
plainly,’ and again the conference responded, as 
Mother said ‘with no uncertain sound.’ Mr. Baldwin 
beamed with satisfaction and clapped away vigorously. 
I wish you could have seen him in the morning. Mr. 
Hugenholtz had made an appeal for his Dutch Unitarian 
Church at Grand Rapids. He needed a thousand 
dollars—the poor workmen had themselves already 
raised $2,800, but the last one thousand, ‘they was great 
trouble.’ Someone had immediately suggested that a 
hundred ladies and gentlemen pledged to ten dollars 
each would do the deed so people began to call out 
‘I’m one,’ and ‘I’m one,’ and Mr. Hale told them to 
stand up. Then, as in the business suspension, a social 
hubbub arose, we could hear Mr. Baldwin shouting 
names to the secretary and treasurer and see him 
pointing energetically here and there. I must quote 
some of Mr. Hugenholtz’s remarks. He began by saying 
with strongest Dutch accent, something about feeling 
‘homelike with you.’ ‘Another reason which makes 
your company so homely,’ he went on, speaking 
warmly of his friend and teacher Mr. Kuenen, speaking 
of ‘his human behavior towards both congenials and 
antagonists,’ and ending with the statement that they 
never spoke of him ‘without a fervent toast and a 
hearty drunk.’ He then spoke of his little paper which 
was doing well but still ‘looking out for more sub- 
scribers’ and he hoped that his church would ‘not 
contradict the whole fame of this country as the most 
liberal, ete.’ 

“Another funny incident occurred at one of the 
devotional meetings. Two years ago, there was an old 
man, not Unitarian, who used to speak whenever he 
got a chance and here he was, sure enough, rising 
slowly after the meeting had been opened for others to 
speak. He began with his usual formula, ‘I am not a 
member of this body’ and went on to tell how, the 
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Sunday before, on returning from church he had seen 
‘a nice looking gentleman’ coming out of a whiskey 
saloon. After some conversation about Christianity 
and the Scriptures, the gentleman told our friend that 
he could prove them all wrong, ‘but,’ concluded the old 
man in his quavering voice, ‘I told him that I didn’t 
want to be told I was wrong by anyone I saw coming 
out of such a hole.’ 

“The temperance movement progressed so rap- 
idly, thanks to Mr. Christopher Eliot’s suggestions, 
that after the Thursday meeting, we were invited to 
stop and listen to the constitution drawn up by a 
committee for the Unitarian Church Temperance 


Society. Mr. Baldwin presided and the way he put 
things through was funny. ‘All in favor please say 
Ay,’ whereupon he would pause for the response. 
Then, as Mother and I were preparing to say No, he 
continued like chain lightning ‘Contrary-minds-it-is- 
a-unanimous-vote.’ I was saucy enough at the Friday 
reception to thank him for his lesson in presiding, but 
as he affectionately held my hand all the time we were 
talking together, he evidently bore me no malice. 
That Friday evening reception was highly satisfactory. 
Many indeed were gone, but I managed to see almost 
everyone I had wished for, and succeeded in transact- 
ing a heap of church business. 


Enthusiasm and Fellowship 


Dilworth Lupton 


Dr. Lupton is minister of the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
chairman of the program committee of the Niagara Conference. 


NE of the “‘great illusions” of our machine civili- 

6) zation is an overemphasis on organization. If 

we want to propagate religion, for example, we 

call together committees, draw up constitutions and 

by-laws, rent a central office,—and then think the 
task is virtually done. 

That was not Jesus’ method. Organization 
eounted for little or nothing with him; religion was not 
transferred from one individual to another by organ- 
ized collective activity but by contagion. 

Let us not forget this when we go to Niagara 
Falls. The Appraisal Commission, to be sure, has 
brought about important changes of which most of us 
heartily approve, but that is not enough; unless we go 
with the spirit of fellowship, mutual understanding, 
and enthusiasm for our great liberal cause, the Gen- 
eral Conference will avail but little. 

This meeting at Niagara Falls on October 25- 
28 should mark a milestone in Unitarian history, for 
it is the first meeting under a new administration, 
which has a mandate from our fellowship to carry 
out the recommendations of the Appraisal Commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot was virtually conscripted 
for the presidency. Only his intimate friends can 
possibly know the sacrifice he has made for our de- 
nomination. To give up a successful and happy 
pastorate for the often trying duties of an adminis- 
trative office must have been a hard decision to make. 
At Niagara Falls, Dr. Eliot will be given his first 
opportunity for the outlining of his plans. He has 
our enthusiastic support and we stand ready to follow 
his leadership. 

A number of important matters are on the agenda 
of the meetings. 

For example, nomination of a moderator, whose 
duties will be to represent the denomination, to visit 
and counsel with the churches in order to integrate the 
life of the fellowship, and to enhance the importance 
of spiritual leadership as distinct from administrative 
control. 

It is also the function of the General Conference 
to elect a Commission on Planning and Review, whose 


duty it will be to report to the next conference on the 
total work of the Unitarian fellowship through na- 
tional and regional organizations, and to present a 
consolidated budget covering the entire scope of the 
work. Its main purpose is the continual study of the 
actual workings of the denomination. 

There will also be held an election of a nominating 
committee, a program committee and a_ business 
committee. The duty of the last named will be to 
receive and report upon all resolutions or other mat- 
ters to be presented for action at any annual, biennial, 
or special meeting of the Association. 

A final report of the Interim Commission on 
Planning and Review will be presented. 

One of the notable events of the conference will 
be the address of Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. If I were to name the five ablest speakers 
I have ever heard, Rabbi Silver would be among them. 
He is unquestionably the outstanding preacher of 
Cleveland—of keen intellectual power, poetic and 
spiritual insight into the very heart of religion, and 
prophetic understanding of industrial and _ political 
problems. 

The round tables—which proved so successful in 
Cincinnati—are under able leadership, and should 
prove most fruitful. The leaders will report the find- 
ings and recommendations of each group at the 
Thursday morning business session. 

Several fellowship luncheons and suppers will be 
held,—the General Alliance, the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, the Laymen’s League, the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, and the Department of 
Religious Education. 

One hardly need speak of the sight-seeing possi- 
bilities of Niagara Falls. Here, surely, is one of 
Nature’s greatest marvels. 

A final word and an important one: Do not let 
your church trust to chance for the sending of dele- 
gates. See to it that the board of trustees of your 
society makes financial provision for sending your 
ministers and one or more lay delegates. Encourage 
your Alliance, your Laymen’s League, and your young 
people’s societies to provide representatives. 
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THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


President Scott Sounds Keynote and 
H. Weston Howe Sends Greeting 


“If ever men of liberal religious faith 
should take themselves and their religion 
‘seriously now is that time,” declared 
President Frank W. Scott in opening the 
' annual Eastern Convention of the Lay- 
men’s League held at Northfield, Mass., on 
October 1. 

“We meet in a portentous time,’ he 
continued, ‘‘when human relationships the 
world over are less stable than ever in the 
lifetime of any of us, whether those rela- 
tionships be measured in terms of politics, 
economics, industry, or religion. Never in 
our time has it been so apparent that 
religion is in a parlous state the world over; 
never has it been so apparent that only 
through religion can the world be saved 
or rescued from chaos. 

“The wisdom of those who, eighteen 
years ago, stated the purposes of this 
League becomes more strikingly clear in 
the light of the present day. Within the 
past year the administration of the League 
has been criticized by more than one 
' indignant member for the policy which the 
League is pursuing. I assert without 
qualification that never since the League 
was founded has it been conducted in more 
strict and single-minded conformity to the 
original purposes than at present. I have 
recommended in the past, and I repeat 
now, that each chapter of this League 
should read the eight general purposes of 
the League aloud at the first meeting of 
each year, and reread them every time a 
chapter wonders what it can do to be 
useful. 

“The League has no program of social 
action; it has ventured to suggest no con- 
sensus of opinion. What it seeks is the 
free and unprejudiced application of the 
open minds of religious men to the con- 
sideration of even the most troublesome, 
if the most vital, questions that beset 
society. 

“Tt has been and is our belief, in view 
of our declaration of principles, that 
unless the influence of spiritually and 
religiously minded men can be influential 
in the working out of those problems, no 
just and lasting solution can be found. 
Times have changed in eighteen years. 
What seemed a comfortable ideal in 1919 
is a most uncomfortable reality now. Shall 
we seek comfort or face reality? Shall we 
say that the Church should avoid con- 
_ troversial issues in any field of secular rela- 
tions and confine its work to deepening 
our spiritual understanding and our inner 
religious life; or shall we assert that we 
_ cannot leave those great social questions— 
_ that of capital and labor, for instance,— 


in the care, let us say, of Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Tom Girdler, the secretary of 
labor, and the politicians, but must give 
such issues the most careful consideration 
that we, in the spirit of liberal Christians, 
can give? 

“The answer to those questions de- 
pends on may things—and first of all on 
what we mean by liberal, by Christian, in 
short by religion.” 

The addresses and discussions which 
dealt with the central theme of the con- 
vention, “The Duty of the Church in 
Social Problems,” are summarized else- 
where in this issue of The Christian Register. 


The New Field Secretary 
We are starting upon another chapter in 


our career, both in the League and in the. 


larger fellowship. A new regime is direct- 
ing the destinies of Unitarianism and al- 
ready the results are proving beneficial in 
the reawakening of a denominational con- 
sciousness and esprit de corps which should 
carry us far along the road toward the 
realization of our aims and ideals. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League has an 
honorable history. I have been an active 
member almost since its inception, and I 
have the strong conviction that now is the 
time for striking out boldly as an integral 
part in the united front of our liberal 
ranks. 

The ‘‘mobilized man-power of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship!’ That descriptive 
phrase has a ring to it that cannot be 
denied. If weasa League and as Unitarian 
laymen intend to live up to it, we must 
prove ourselves equal to the call. 

““Mobilized for what?’ Surely the cause 
of liberalism today has need for an army of 
5,500—yes, even a potential 10,000—eager, 
willing adherents to combat the forces of 
reaction and the enemies of the democratic 
ideals to which we, as liberals, are dedi- 
cated. 

These are more than platitudinous 
phrases today. We are not looking to our 
religion for a pious escape from the realities 
of life. The duties and privileges of the 
individual are inescapable, but an organiza- 
tion of the right kind of individuals, welded 
together in common bonds of fellowship 
and loyalty to an ideal can make an in- 
valuable contribution to the religious and 
cultural life of our times. 

I, too, am starting a new phase of my 
life’s work. The League has heretofore 
been an organization and a cause in which 
I have been always keenly interested, to 
such extent as my “bread-and-butter”’ 
labors have allowed. In devoting my full 


time now to furthering the best interests 
of the League, I have a feeling of dedica- 
tion to a work which I believe is of vital 
importance in the lives of all of us. Hard 
work is necessary, and plenty of it. I 
realize that, and since I subscribe to the 
sentiment that ‘‘actions speak louder than 
words” I want to put myself on record at 
this time as promulgating a program of 
action for myself, for the League and for 
the individual chapters in the cause of 
liberal religion. 

This then is a word of personal greeting 
to all chapters and individual laymen whom 
I may not be able to reach otherwise in this 
my first year in my new work, with the 
hope that you will call upon me—person- 
ally, and the League officially, for any 
assistance we can render in our mutual 
endeavors. 

H. Weston Howe. 


a * 


LEAGUE’S TRIBUTE TO 
MORTON D. HULL 


At the Eastern Convention of the League 
at East Northfield, Mass., the fo!-cwing 
tribute to the late Morton D.-nison Huil, 
honorary vice president of the League, 
was read by Hon. Herbert C. Parsons: 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League would 
pay grateful tribute to the memory of Mor- 
ton Denison Hull, whose death on August 
20, 1987, removed one whose interest in the 
League, sustained through a period of 
years, was expressed not alone in generous 
benefactions but in wise and helpful coun- 
sel and in a full sharing in the fu!fillment 
of the League’s design. He gave of his 
means and of himself to the League as 
though it were his one contribution to the 
advance of liberal religion and the Church 
which is its instrument. It was indeed 
but one of many channels for the expres- 
sion of his devoted churchmanship, and in 
paying him honor we are but joining in the 
recognition gratefully accorded by his own 
church, to which he gave two beautiful 
buildings, by Meadville, to which he con- 
tributed richly, and by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, for such characteristic 
aids as that one of his latest contributions, 
the subsidy to reduce the sale price of the 
new Unitarian hymn book. We share, 
stil] more widely, in the recognition of his 
services to his country in the high-minded 
discharge of the deepest because humane 
obligations of public office, his devotion to 
the causes of international peace and the 
partnership of this nation in the union of 
governments to make peace actual among 
them. We share in the honor to him as a 
citizen, the example of the churchman car- 
rying into civic life the principles of 
humanity which he held to be the essence 
of religion.” 
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Volunteer Chapter Counselors 


Even with the advent of a new field 
secretary, the work of the volunteer chap- 
ter counselors under the able direction of 
Carl B. Wetherell is most essential for the 
integrating and co-ordinating of relation- 
ships between the chapters and head- 
quarters. 

Necessarily the personnel of the coun- 
selors is constantly changing, and fre- 
quently the territories assigned to them 
have to be realigned. If your chapter or 
church is not mentioned in the following 
list, it is because we are in the process of 
trying to find a generous-hearted and able 
layman in that territory to act as the “li- 
aison”’ officer between headquarters and the 
field. Your suggestions and help would be 
appreciated. 


Counselors and Their Territories 


District 1: Bernard Archibald, Esq., 
Elm Street, Houlton, Maine. Bangor, 
Belfast, Calais, Castine, Eastport, Ells- 
worth, Houlton, Maine. 

District 2: M. G. L. Bailey, 8 Church 
Street, Augusta, Maine. Augusta, 
Kennebunk, Portland ist, Portland Preble, 
Saco, Sanford, Waterville, Maine. 

District 3: Harold M. Davis, 10 
Abbott Street, Nashua, N.H. Andover, 
Charlestown, Concord, Dublin, Exeter, 
Francestown, Franklin, Keene, Laconia, 
Lebanon, Manchester, Nashua, Peter- 
borough, Portsmouth, Walpole and Wilton 
Centre, N. H., and Windsor, Vt. (New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association). 

District 4: 

Burlington and Montpelier, Vt., Montreal 
and Ottawa, Canada. (Northern Unitarian 
Conference.) 

District 5: 

Amherst, Bernardston, Chicopee, Deer- 
field, Florence, Greenfield, Holyoke, North- 
ampton, Northfield, Pittsfield, Springfield, 
and Warwick, Mass., Brattleboro, Vt., 
and Hartford, Conn. (Connecticut Valley 
Conference.) 

District 6: 

Athol, Barre, Berlin, Bolton, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Harvard, Hubbardston, Hudson, 
Lancaster, Leominster, Petersham, Tem- 
pleton, Winchendon, Mass. 

District 7: 

Brookfield, Clinton, Grafton, Hopedale, 
Leicester, Marlboro, Mendon, Northboro, 
Sterling, Sturbridge, Uxbridge, Ware, 
Westboro, West Upton, Worcester, Mass. 

District 8: Carl T. Banks, D. H. 
Whittemore and Co., 24 Federal Street, 
Boston. Beverly, Danvers, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Marblehead, Newburyport, North 
Andover, Peabody, Salem 1st and Salem 
2nd, Mass. (Essex Conference.) 

District 9: 

Ashby, Billerica, Carlisle, Chelmsford, 
Groton, Littleton, Lowell, Pepperell, Stow, 
Tyngsboro, Westford, Mass. (North 
Middlesex Conference.) 

District 10: William Roger Greeley, 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lexington, Waltham, 
Mass. 

District 11: Lawrence G. Mitchell, 11 
Parker Street, Lexington, Mass. Bed- 
ford, Concord, East Lexington, Wayland, 
Mass. 

District 12: Edward P. Furber, Esq., 
60 State Street, Boston, Mass. Arling- 
ton, Belmont, Cambridge, Medford, Mel- 
rose, Reading, Somerville, Stoneham, 
Watertown, Winchester, Woburn, Mass. 

District 13: James W. Anderson, 230 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Bright- 
on, Framingham, Natick, Newton Chan- 
ning, Newton Centre, Wellesley Hills, 
West Newton, Mass. 

District 14: William W. Gallagher, 
Box 34, Needham, Mass. Canton, 
Chestnut Hill, Dedham, Dover, Hyde 
Park, Medfield, Milton, Needham, Ros- 
lindale, Sharon, Sherborn, South Natick, 
West Roxbury and Westwood, Mass. 

District 15: 

Dorchester 1st, Dorchester Christ, Dor- 
chester Channing, Dorchester 3rd, Jamaica 
Plain and Roxbury, Mass. 

District 16: Henry W. Porter, 4 Lib- 
erty Square, Boston, Mass. Boston Ist, 
Boston 2nd, Boston Arlington St., Boston 
King’s Chapel, Boston Disciples, Boston 
Bulfinch Place, Brookline 1st, Brookline 
2nd, East Boston, South Boston, Quincy, 
Wollaston, Mass. 

District 17: Leander M. Churbuck, 
The Chesston, Brockton, Mass. Brain- 
tree, Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater, Brockton, Eastondale, North 
Easton, Middleboro, Rockland and Whit- 
man, Mass. 

District 18: 

Cohasset, Duxbury, Hingham ist, Hing- 
ham 2nd, Kingston, Marshfield Hills, Nor- 
well, Pembroke, Plymouth and Scituate, 
Mass. 

District 19: 

Barnstable, Brewster, Sandwich, Yar- 
mouthport, Mass. (Cape Cod Conference.) 

District 20: Russell E. Jenkins, 176 
Highland Street, Taunton, Mass. 
Dighton, Fairhaven, Fall River, Nan- 
tucket, New Bedford, Norton and Taunton, 
Mass. 

District 21: Percy W. Gardner, Esq., 
403 Turk’s Head Building, Providence, 
R. I. Newport, Providence Ist, Provi- 
dence Westminster, R.I.,and New London, 
Conn. 

District 22: Otto M. Stanfield, 60 
Broad Street, New York City. Brooklyn 
Saviour, Brooklyn Willow Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush, Flushing, Hollis, Mount Vernon, 
Newburgh, New York All Souls, New 
York Community, New York Bronx Free 
Fellowship, Nyack, White Plains, Yonkers, 
News 

District 23: W. Saxton Seward, Esq., 
270 Broadway, New York City. Eliza- 
beth, Hackensack, Montclair, Orange, 
Plainfield, Ridgewood, Rutherford and 
Summit, N. J. 


Lincoln, Weston, 


District 24: 

Albany, Barneveld, Ithaca, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse and Utica, N. Y. 
(Mohawk Valley Conference.) 

District 25: 

Buffalo, Dunkirk, Jamestown, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Erie, Meadville, Pittsburgh 
1st and Pittsburgh Northside, Pa.; Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dayton, Marietta and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Hamilton and Toronto, 
Canada. (Meadville Conference.) 

District 26: Frederick Anne, 5035 
Schuyler Street, Germantown, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md.; Germantown, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster and Philadelphia First, Pa.; 
Washington, D. C., and Wilmington, Del. 
(Joseph Priestley Conference.) 

District 27: Larry S. Davidow, Esq., 
3210 Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Detroit, Flint and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

District 28: 

Highland Springs, Lynchburg, Norfolk 
and Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, Ga., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Orlando and St. Petersburg, 
Fla., New Orleans, La., Houston and El 
Paso, Texas. (Southern Conference.) 

District 29: J. Scott Wilson, 4020 
North Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Brotherhood, Chicago First, Chi- 
cago Third, Chicago Unity, Chicago 
People’s and Chicago Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, Evanston, Geneseo, Geneva, Hins- 
dale, Rockford and Urbana, Ill.; Hobart, 
Ind., Madison and Milwaukee, Wis. 

District 30: 

Angora, Duluth, Hanska, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Underwood and Virginia, Minn.; 
Arborg, Ames, Gimli, Lundar, Oak Point, 
Riverton and Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

District 31: Charles H. Luecking, 
Esq., 314 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. St. Louis Messiah, St. Louis Unity, 
Mo.; 
Moines, Iowa City, Keokuk, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Alton, Bloomington, Moline, Quincy, 
Shelbyville, Il.; Memphis, Tenn. (Iowa 
Unitarian Association.) 

District 32: William J. Burns, 114 
North Courtland Avenue, Topeka, 
Kan. Lawrence, Salina, Topeka and 
Wichita, Kan.; Kansas City, Mo.; Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, Okla,; Lincoln and 
Omaha, Neb. (Southwestern Federation.) 

District 33: Edward T. Fiske, Esq., 
426 E. and C. Building, Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Springs, Denver and Fort Collins, 
Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah. 

District 34: Clarence R. Stone, 2140 
Los Angeles Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
Berkeley, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, 
San Jose, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Cruz, Santa Monica, Stockton, 
Calif.; Eugene and Portland, Ore.; Blaine, 
Seattle University, Seattle Icelandie and 
Spokane, Wash.: Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. (Pacific Coast Conference.) 

Counselor-at-large: Dr. Emmett 
Fayen, Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
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LEAGUE DINNER AT NIAGARA 


A League dinner is to be held at the 
Prospect House, Niagara Falls, N. Y., at 6 
o'clock, Tuesday evening, October 26, in 
connection with the General Conference. 

President Frank W. Scott will preside. 
Hon. Sanford Bates, executive director of 
Boys’ Clubs of America, will speak on 
“Citizens of 1950.” 

All laymen and ministers are invited. 
Reservations at one dollar each should be 
made immediately at League headquarters 
or through the conference committee. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


The League Council recommends that 
League chapters include in their program 
a discussion of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation plan. 

Information concerning the plan may 
be obtained from the book, “‘Proportional 
Representation,” by C. G. Hoag and G. H. 
Hallet, Jr.; from the National Municipal 
League, 309 East 34th Street, New York 
City; or from the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY IS MAY 22 


Special attention is called to the change 
in date of the annual Laymen’s Sunday. 
This year, Sunday, May 22, is the date 
selected, upon request of the council of the 
Ministerial Union. Another step will 
thereby be taken in the fostering of closer 
co-operation between the ministers and 
their laymen, for by having the laymen 
volunteer to occupy the pulpits on that 
Sunday, the ministers will be enabled to 
make an early start for the anniversary 
meetings in Boston. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 
The Organized Man-power of the Unitarian Churches 


Why Affiliate with the Laymen’s League? 


What the League Does: 


To Spread the Message of Liberal Religion 


Why Organize a League Chapter in Your Church? 


What League Chapters Do: 


For the Religiously Unsettled 


Conducts preaching missions, institutes and lecture 
series on the fundamentals of the liberal faith. 
Publishes and distributes distinctive literature on 
liberal religion. 

Through the Joint Student Committee, assists college 
and university students to organize their new knowl- 
edge into a sane spiritual interpretation of life. 
Encourages its members to help individuals in finding 
a faith to live by. 


To Promote Churchmanship 

Holds Institutes of Churchmanship to encourage and 
train volunteer workers in the church-building and 
organizational endeavors of the individual churches 
and the fellowship-at-large. 


To Preserve Religious Liberty 


Through lectures and literature, promotes a rational 
conception of the Scriptures for creating public senti- 
ment against legislation based on a sectarian interpre- 
tation of the Bible or any part thereof. 


To Foster the Religious Life of Its Members 
Sponsors the observance of Laymen’s Sunday and 
otherwise encourages men to express themselves on 
religion. 

Promotes among its chapters the systematic study of 
religion and of the religious approach to individual and 
social problems. 

Urges laymen to participate actively in the thought, 
the work and the worship of their churches. 


To Assist Churches and League Chapters 


Furnishes publicity service. 

Conducts a speakers bureau. 

Maintains a circulating library (in co-operation with 
the Department of Religious Education). 

Provides materials and directions for study programs 
on religious, social, economic and political questions. 
Holds regional conventions for chapter workers. 
Assists in special problems through correspondence and 
personal visits, and acts as a clearing house of infor- 
mation and suggestions. 

Issues helpful bulletins on church and chapter work. 


Strive to assist them through personal contacts, 
through lectures, literature and publicity, in working 
out a faith to live by. : 


For Their Members 


Develop their religious life through systematic studies 
of religion and the religious approach to problems of 
individual and social life. 

Observe Laymen’s Sunday, to help men to “think 
clearly, feel deeply, and express themselves adequately 
on the things of religion.” 


For Their Churches 


Raise the parish budget. 

Take charge of and finance church publicity. © 
Arrange for broadcasting the services. 

Print and distribute sermons by the minister. 
Co-operate with the church school, through furnishing: 
teachers, providing transportation for children, finan- 
cing delegates to the Church School Institutes, con- 
ducting men’s classes, etc. 

Promote church attendance. 

Conduct services in the absence of a minister and ar- 
range for summer services. 

Keep church functioning and conduct regular services 
when the parish is without a minister. 

Make repairs on church property. 

Take charge of ushering. 


For Their Communities 


Conduct forums and lecture courses. 
Sponsor Boy Scout troops. 
Initiate or assist in civic betterment projects. 


For ‘‘The Larger Church”’ 


Help each other by exchanging experiences and sug- 
gestions through headquarters. 

Co-operate in the League’s work at large. 

Arrange inter-chapter meetings. 

Encourage qualified men to prepare for the ministry. 
Defend religious liberty by combatting restrictive 
measures based on any sectarian interpretations of the 
Bible. 
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“Partnership” Project Announced 


League Chapters this Year to Consider Functions of Newspapers 
and Other Vehicles of News and Opinion 


Primarily as a result of the replies to the 
questionnaire sent to all ministers and lay- 
men during the past year, the League has 
decided to base its minister-laymen part- 
nership project this coming year on ‘‘T.e 
Spiritual Principles Underlying Funci:ons 
of Newspapers and Other Vehicles of News 
and Opinion.”” This subject is a sequel to 
the 1936 ‘‘Freedom of Speech” project, and 
also develops naturally from the series of 
sermons and discussions held this past year 
on Capital-Labor relationships. 

It is anticipated that the ‘““Newspaper”’ 
project will not only arouse considerable 
interest through furnishing a live topic of 
the day for discussion among the laymen 
and ministers, but will also result in sup- 
plying a new source for obtaining speakers 
to address the League chapters on the 
practical applications of the spiritual 
principles involved. Newspaper and mag- 
azine editors and executives, representa- 
tives of the radio, public forums, propa- 
ganda agencies, and other molders of 
public opinion will undoubtedly be glad to 
help with the interpretation of the religious 
principles as applied to their everyday 
experience in those fields. 

The entire “Partnership” plan is de- 
scribed by President Frank W. Scott of 
the League in a booklet entitled ‘‘Can This 
Gulf Be Bridged?” copies of which may be 
obtained from League Headquarters, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Briefly, the steps 
to be taken in the experimental technique 
of the plan are: 

1. Laymen take the initiative in asking 
their ministers for assistance on this 
specific question,—the function of news- 
papers and other vehicles of news and 
opinion. 

2. Laymen and ministers discuss the 
subject informally. 

8. Local interdenominational groups of 
ministers discuss the spiritual] principles. 

4. Ministers preach sermons confined 
to the basic (comparatively noncontro- 
versial) spiritual principles. 

5. Each minister discusses with his 
own laymen his and their ideas on both 
spiritual principles and practical considera- 
tions. -This is the point at which it will 
add immeasurably to the effectiveness of 
the discussion to bring in some repre- 
sentative of the press, radio or other 
vehicle of news and opinion. 

6. Each chapter and minister sends a 
summary of sermon and discussion to 
Headquarters, where attempt is made to 
correlate opinions expressed this year in 
the form of a ballot sent out to alt inter- 
ested persons. 

7. Final revision of statements in the 
light of the voting on the ballot. 

Sunday, January 16, 1938, is the date 


suggested for the ministe:s to preach their 
partnership sermons, preceded and fol- 
lowed by the steps outlined above. This 
past year, on the corresponding Sunday in 
January, over 150 ministers in twenty-five 
states and Canada, in six denominations, 
preached at the request of laymen on the 
“Spiritual Principles Underlying Capital- 
Labor Relationships.” 

Certain of the spiritual principles, as set 
forth by a number of the ministers, were 
summarized in ten general statements, and 
submitted to four laymen experienced in 
industrial and labor problems but not 
closely identified with either capital or 
labor. These men then prepared six 
statements, harmonizing with both spirit- 
ual principles and practical conditions, 
outlining the functions labor can best per- 
form ‘‘in the interest of its own self-deter- 
mination and of society.” 

These sixteen statements were then sent 
out from League Headquarters, early last 
June, in ballot form, summarizing the re- 
sults of the partnership project for the year, 
with the purpose of referring back to the 
ministers and laymen, for further revision 
if necessary, some of the principles in- 
volved. There is no intention of issuing 
any final pronouncement on the part of the 
League, but merely the attempt to take 
the fina] step in the technique in arriving 
at some satisfactory summary of the year’s 
project. 

The ballots have been coming in to 
Headquarters practically every day, and 
when a sufficient number have been re- 
ceived, the questions raised on the spiritual! 
principles will be referred to ministers to 
see if further clarification is possible in the 
light of suggestions and comments made 
on the ballots. Substantial agreement 
with the principles has already been re- 
ceived in many instances from a repre- 


sentative cross-section of the country,— ° 


labor leaders, economists, philosophers, 
sociologists, business men, ministers, as 
well as League members not necessarily in- 
cluded in any of those classifications. 
To receive such agreement, even on a 
small scale, indicates that the technique 
of the partnership plan may have pos- 
sibilities in really arriving at some con- 
clusions in the solution of many of our 
current problems. 

All ministers and League laymen were 
originally sent copies of the Capital-Labor 
ballot last June, and many duplicates have 
been sent out since, in order to get as 
nearly a completely representative vote 
as possible. If there are any who have 
mislaid their ballots and wish to register 
their agreements or disagreements with the 
statements on this project, duplicate bal- 
lots will be sent them on request. 


CHURCHMANSHIP SUMMARY 


Plans are being made to issue the “‘find- 
ings’ of the League’s Second Institute of 
Churchmanship held at the Isles of Shoals 
last summer, from July 24 to 31, under the 
title of the key topic of the Institute, 
“Vital Elements in Church Building.” 

Churchmanship Week at the Shoals has 
advanced beyond the experimental stage, 
and is now well established as an important 
feature of the summer meetings programs. 
The success of the booklet, “How to Make 
the Local Church More Effective” —which 
summarized the lectures, conferences, and 
informal discussions of the first Church- 
manship Institute—has rendered impera- 
tive the publication of a similar compen- 
dium of the equally effective Institute of 
the past summer, if the necessary funds 
become available. 

The 1988 schedule of the meetings at 
the Shoals has restored the League Insti- 
tute to the place it formerly held, July 9 
to 16, immediately following the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The past two 
Churchmanship programs have shown that 
it is possible to carry out such a valuable 
and informative series of meetings without 
running the risk of repetition. 

* * 


IN MEMORY OF MASARYK 


At the final session of the Eastern Con- 
vention at East Northfield, Mass., on Sun- 
day morning, October 3, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted in 
recognition of the services of the late 
President Thomas G. Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia in behalf of liberal religion: 

“Resolved. That the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, assembled in convention at 
East Northfield, Mass., October 2, 1937, 
in consideration of the eminent service 
rendered the cause of liberal religion in the 
founding of the Czechoslovakian Inde- 
pendent Catholic Church by the late 
President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, de- 
sires to spread upon its record and com- 
municate to his family, as well as to 
officials of that Church and Republic, the 
following resolution of homage and grati- 
tude: 

“In the death of this great statesman, 
who in years of persecution and exile on 
behalf of his dream of Bohemia’s freedom 
and independence, found in American Uni- 
tarianism religious affinity, fraternity and 
encouragement, and who in this day of the 
realization of his dream, founded in Czecho- 
slavia a national Church devoted to free, 
progressive, spiritual Christianity, our 
Unitarian movement has lost an inspiring 
leader, whose life was as true to our com- 
mon ideals as his service to humanity has 
been illustrious.” 
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CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 


American Opinion of Roman Ca- 
tholicism in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Sister Mary Augustina Ray. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
456 pp. $4.75. 


This book does not reveal a new or un- 
known aspect of the life of the American 
colonies, but as Professor E. B. Greene 
remarks in his foreword, it is the most 
“comprehensive, thoroughly documented, 
and accurate account of this phase of 
American history.” It describes first the 
various forms that anti-Catholic opinion 
assumed in England up to 1688, then its 
importation into the colonies and its de- 
velopment in the new environment. The 
author analyzes in detail anti-Catholic 
opinion as it found expression among the 
colonial clergy, in colonial education and 
literature, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, investigates how these opinions 
affected actual practice. This long chapter 
(VI, The Tradition in Action) is a de- 
tailed account of the works of Protestant 
intolerance in colonial America. In the 
last three chapters, the author follows the 
anti-Catholic tradition in its declining 
process during the pre-revolutionary dec- 
ade, the Revolution, and the making of 
the Constitution. As Professor Greene 
also warns us, “‘this study is not concerned 
with the merits or demerits of particular 
religious systems, the truth or falsity of 
the ideas expressed by their respective 
advocates. Prejudices and justified opin- 
ions are equally facts with which the his- 
torian has to reckon.’”’ As a matter of 
fact, the author has carefully avoided any 
direct analysis of the meaning and value 
of such opinions which recur in a rather 
monotonous sequence in sermons, public 
utterances, treatises, poems, official docu- 
ments and private papers about Popery, 
Babylon, the Man of Sin, the Mother of 
Harlots and similar commonplaces which 
fill the religious controversial literature of 
the times. Sister Ray has not tried to 
interpret the growth and persistence of 
anti-Catholic opinion in America in the 
light of the general history of the colonies 
save for a few hints here and there about 
political and military events. Much less 
did she undertake to set her description of 
American intolerance against the back- 
ground of the general history of religious 
intolerance in both Catholic and Prot- 
estant countries of that period. As a 
result, her book is, more than anything 
else, a collection of documentary evidence 
of the existence of anti-Catholic opinion 
and propaganda and of the various forms 
in which it found expression. Perhaps 
this was precisely the author’s intention 
and we have no reason to complain because 


she did not write a different book, as per- 
haps we should have liked. 

Sister Ray, however, expresses the hope 
that her book might make “‘some slight 
contribution towards a better understand- 
ing among the various religious denomina- 
tions, since it has essayed not only a survey 
of early American opinion of Roman 
Catholicism, but also an investigation of 
its origins” (Preface). Of course this in- 
vestigation is limited, as we have said, to 
the English origins, without going into the 
controversial and polemical ground of the 
causes, religious, political, and economic, 
which made possible the rise and growth 
of justified and unjustified attacks on the 
Papacy and the Catholic Church. As far 
as the American colonies are concerned, the 
author mentions only occasionally and 
incidentally some of the reasons which 
fostered the prejudices against and fear of 
any Catholic infiltration or propaganda 
among them. But one rather doubts 
whether this book, when read by persons 
who have no historical background and no 
other sources of information on this sub- 
ject, might really be a valuable contribu- 
tion toward a better understanding among 
the various religious denominations. For 
such a purpose, it would have been neces- 
sary to compare the opinions and the 
practice of intolerance in the colonies with 
those of the Catholic countries, such, for 
instance, as of Mexico, in the same period. 
Only then the readers of all denominations 
would realize that all of them sinned 
against justice and charity in their dealings 
with dissenters and could be induced to 
feel the need of forgiving and forget- 
ting. 

To be sure, Sister Ray does not hesitate 
to state frankly that ‘the history of 
Christianity furnishes too many instances 
of a misguided zeal which would force its 
beliefs upon others, presumably less en- 
lightened, in order to secure their salva- 
tion’? (p. 11). She explains also certain 
general features of intolerance as, for in- 
stance, when speaking of the narrow 
Protestant interpretation of religious lib- 
erty as meaning “freedom for themselves 
and persecution for others,’’ she remarks 
that this conception ‘“‘rests upon the as- 
sumption that they alone possessed the 
truth” (p. 114). The reader will not fail 
to notice that this explanation applies also 
to Catholic intolerance and hence assign 
to the statement a broader meaning than 
the author perhaps had in mind. The 
same consideration occurs when the author, 
in connection with the English laws of 
Queen Anne in 1704, remarks that “In- 
vading the privacy of the home, the law 
prescribed that the children of mixed 
marriages should be reared as Protestants”’ 
(p. 59), a statement which raises the 
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doubt whether the author thinks in the 
same way of the parallel law of the Catho- 
lie Church concerning mixed marriages. 

To the historian, however, this elaborate 
and extremely well-documented exposition 
of American Protestant intolerance in the 
eighteenth century offers the most ex- 
haustive evidence that, in the general his- 
tory of religious intolerance, the Puritans 
and Protestants of the colonies were far 
from being the worst offenders. After all, 
no blood was shed, no martyrs were burned 
at the stake, and no confessors were made 
to suffer and die in dark prisons. In gen- 
eral, Catholics were either expelled from 
the colonies, or only deprived of political 
rights and some privileges. The above- 
mentioned chapter, Tradition in Action, 
shows that all in all, while violence against 
Catholics was extreme in oratorical utter- 
ances and other verbal fireworks, it did 
not in fact have a counterpart in the use 
of violent means of repression or bloody 
persecutions. Even where laws were 
enacted which, if strictly applied, would 
have prevented any Catholic from living 
in a colony, we find that such laws were 
very seldom rigorously enforced. In most 
cases, Catholics, though deprived of 
special rights, could live and prosper in 
relative peace. It must not be forgotten 
also that in some colonies, such as Penn- 
sylvania, as the author has taken care to 
show in detail, Catholics and other dis- 
senters enjoyed more or less complete 
liberty; and that Pennsylvania was at 
that time perhaps the only region on 
earth where religious tolerance was prac- 
ticed. 

On the basis of the picture traced with 
such painstaking care by the author, we 
think that her statement: ‘‘Given such 
opinions with such derivations, the wonder 
is not that Roman Catholics have been the 
subject of religious discriminations, but 
that these have been removed as quickly 
and as completely as they have” (Preface) 
is not really very convincing. One is 
tempted to conclude in a different strain 
that, given the relatively mild form of 
religious intolerance as practiced in the 
American colonies, given also the needs 
and exigencies of the new environment, 
and, above all, given the new humani- 
tarian and philosophical ideas which had 
no religious origin and which were domi- 
nant among the leaders of the pre-revolu- 
tionary and revolutionary periods, and 
which inspired the Constitution, there is no 
reason to wonder that religious discrimina- 
tions were removed as quickly and as 
completely as they were, at least among the 
intelligent and broad-minded elements of 
the American population. 

G. La Piana. 


(Dr. La Piana is John H. Morison pro- 
fessor of church history at Harvard 
Divinity School. By permission this review 
is reprinted from The Harvard Divinity 
School Bulletin.) 
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BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER 14, 1937 _ 


“HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT’’ 


AST spring the caretaker at Senexet Pines Re- 
i fey treat said to a few visitors: ‘“There is one group 
of men who mean business when they come 
here. That is those fellows who are working on the 
new hymn book. As soon as they get here they come 
down to this basement room, take off their coats and, 
believe me, they work without any time off except to 
eat and sleep until they leave.”” He accurately con- 
veyed a sense of the enthusiasm and seriousness with 
which the joint commission of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians has done its work in the last seven years. 

Several times we have heard members of the com- 
mission explain their hopes and their methods. We 
have now been privileged to see all the proof sheets 
of the new book. To say that we are excited about it 
is to write with restraint. We believe it can be said 
without any hesitation that this is the finest collection 
of worship materials our churches have ever seen. 
And it is a book which can be used by all our churches, 
whatever their shade of theological coloration. 

In this issue we publish a description of the book 
which we commend to your attention. There will 
be at least three reviews by competent critics in 
forthcoming issues. On the cover page of this issue 
we publish one of the hymns, by our contemporary 
hymn writer, Rev. Marion Franklin Ham. This hymn 
was written originally for “Hymns of the Spirit.’’ In 
slightly different form it won first prize in the hymn 
contest sponsored by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation last spring. The tune for which it was written 
is an old French carol. There are nine of Mr. Ham’s 
hymns in the new book. 

We believe that our people will particularly wel- 
come the variety and number of worship services, as 
well as the collection of prayers and readings which 
may be used for either common or private worship. 
This is a book for the home, as well as for the church. 

“In the hymn book is the true key to the doctrine 


of the communion of saints; for here the saintly ones 
of all the ages meet in their saintliest moods.”’ 


V JUSTICE BLACK 


FEW days ago we saw in a daily paper a letter 
written by one who said that, while he is a 
member of the Republican party and has been 

much disturbed by the New Deal, he felt that in con- 
nection with the Black appointment, much injustice 
was being done the President. We do not here touch 
upon the social and economic views of the new justice 
or upon his fitness for the court. We do, however, feel 
that we should mention certain facts in connection 
with the furore about his Klan connections. 

This furore was instigated by a group of interests 
which have constantly opposed the President. They 
employed the head of a private detective agency, who 
used a Hearst reporter and a Hearst paper to start 
public agitation. Some who joined in the agitation 
themselves belong to organizations practicing hooded 
mysteries only a shade less sinister than those of the 
Klan. It is clear that the Klan issue was only a red 
herring. So far as the Klan is concerned we are will- 
ing to weigh Mr. Black’s record of tolerance and his 
radio address against all other considerations. And 
finally, as between the Klan and the agencies which 
agitated the recent disturbance, ““You takes your 
choice.” 


* * 


MASARYK 


ROM the scene of Masaryk’s principal labors, 
and from the scene of his death, Dr. Dexter 
has written for us inspired tributes to this be- 

loved national hero. We record here only our appre- 
ciation of the man’s life; how it represented the natu- 
ral flowering of a liberal philosophy. 

Early in life Masaryk thought his way out of 
authoritarianism to liberalism in religion. He was 
truly a citizen of the world in his sympathies. Whether 
he erred in laboring so assiduously for the autonomy 
of one group, no one can tell. We remember that 
only recently he spoke at length of his faith in democ- 
racy despite the hedging in of his little country by 
totalitarian philosophies. He expressed the belief 
that those philosophies were in their own way ap- 
proaches to democracies. Even if that were only an 
indication that in the face of incontrovertible evidence 
an old man could not relinquish the faith of a lifetime, 
the strength and serenity of that faith would call 
forth admiration. Masaryk was one of the truly 
great of our day. 


* * 


BIRTH CONTROL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


MMEDIATELY after the American Medical Asso- 

| ciation took favorable action upon birth control, 

as a part of medical practice, there were reports 

of renewed activity against birth control. In our own 

state, offices of the Birth Control League were raided 

and the officers arraigned. It seems pretty clear that 

the inspiration for this activity lay in religious bodies 
opposed to birth control. 

We do not believe our readers need education in 

the desirability of making available, under proper 
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‘medical guidance, birth-control information necessary 
for the health of mothers. We do wish to quote one 
paragraph from a letter of Mrs. Leslie D. Hawkridge, 

_ president of the Massachusetts League: “At no time 

_ have we attempted to urge birth control upon any 
patient who did not seek our help, and we have never 

advocated it for individuals or groups whose religious 

convictions opposed it. We ask only that the relig- 
ious groups whose differing moral code forbids the 
use of medical contraception should be content to 
abide by their own beliefs, without attempting to 
impose them upon others who, in turn, cherish as 

_ deeply rooted a conviction of right and wrong.” 

Surely Mrs. Hawkridge, and the organization of 

which she is the leader, deserve support in a difficult 

situation. 
* * 


SERMONS AND BRUCE BARTON 


N writing the above title we debated which to put 
first, sermons or Barton. It was our feeling that 
the one mentioned last would necessarily be on 

_ the defensive. Of course our inspiration comes from 

Mr. Barton’s recent article, ‘“‘Must We Have Ser- 

mons?” published in The Forum and now reaching a 

wider circulation through The Reader’s Digest. As 

can be seen, it was finally decided that sermons 
would be permanent and Barton passing, so he is 
mentioned last. 

This is not to say that he is wholly wrong. 
Many times we have felt about sermons just as he 
_ does. We agree that preaching is not the most im- 
portant function in a church. But it is an essential 
and important approach to the most important func- 
tion. Mr. Barton says people want conductors be- 
tween a something within and the Something Great 
Without. Incense, for example, is a conductor; the 
sermon is not. 

The approach to the essential omission in Mr. 
Barton’s statemerit may best be through a story. 
Mussolini once sent for a famous French chemist. 
The scientist was ushered into the Great One’s pres- 
ence, walked the length of his large office and stood in 
front of the dictator’s desk. Mussolini paid no at- 
tention to him for about fifteen minutes. He then 
suddenly raised his head, looked straight into the eyes 
of the chemist and said: ‘‘What is the most dangerous 
gas ever invented by man?” The scientist, with 
equally steady gaze, replied: “Incense.” 

The conductors of which Mr. Barton speaks can 
do nothing to clarify the nature of either a something 
within or the Something Great Without. It is only by 
stirring the mind through argument that some prog- 
ress toward such clarification is made. To say that 
such clarification is not necessary is to say that there 
is no difference between drinking muddy water and 
clear. Perhaps the preacher does not know any more 
about these things than the man in the pew, and per- 
haps he does. He should. We have sometimes been 
amused at the bland assumption of some laymen that 
they can write about any religious subject with au- 
thority; but if a minister should try to write about 
advertising, for instance, there would be sly winks and 
remarks to the effect that ministers are proverbially 
poor business men. Some laymen might well listen 


more and§write and talk less authoritatively about 
religious subjects. 

We repeat. There is much of truth in Mr. 
Barton’s statements. We are inclined to agree with 
him when he says: “Nothing any man can say is half 
so important as the spirit of the service.” But that 
is not to say that the sermon is unimportant. Unless 
music, candlelight, incense, are tempered by the ser- 
mon, they become poisons; opiates lulling men into a 
false peace. We still believe that as between Mr. 
Barton and sermons, we should speak of Sermons and 
Mr. Barton. 

* * 
OUR HUMANIST FRIENDS 


ANY self-styled humanists will know that we 
use the word “‘friends”’ sincerely because they 
have truly been our friends, and we have been 

theirs. They are now planning to hold a three-day 
“Humanist” Seminar just prior to the Niagara con- 
ference. Elsewhere in this issue we publish details 
of that seminar, and here we just say that we are 
somewhat troubled by their self-consciousness. 

A few days ago in conversation with one whose 
roots are wholly in conservative New England Uni- 
tarianism, and who has ministered largely in New 
England, we found ourselves talking approvingly 
about ways of thought which we finally recognized 
as commonly called humanist. This man then said: 
“To me this theist-humanist matter is absolutely a 
dead issue.” He meant not that he rejected all 
thought of humanism, but that he accepted its affirma- 
tions as he accepted any other aspirations toward 
truth. That is largely the attitude of Unitarians. 
They want to walk with all their brethren as searchers 
after truth. 

In view of these attitudes they wonder why their 
self-styled humanist brethren should hold a seminar 
with a dogmatic limitation in the approach to truth. 
They wonder, too, what tendencies toward harmony 
would be established if there were a theist seminar 
held at the same time. One of our most cherished 
books was written by Professor E. A. Burtt who.is a 
leader of the seminar. We urge all who can to go. 
We urge them also carefully to note whether they are 
being indoctrinated or enlightened. 


* * 
LOYALEY 


OYALTY is a quality of life which is timeless in 
its excellence. In an age when self-expression is 
stressed it is not so widely manifest, for loyalty 

is doing what one ought to do even when one does not 
feel like doing it. Loyalty is doing one’s duty. 

‘ No institution can exist without loyalty. No 
institution can exist unless those who believe in it are 
willing to do the things that must be done even when 
they do not feel like doing them. What would happen 
in our homes if we did only what we at any moment 
felt like doing? Education had to be made compulsory 
because of lack of loyalty to educational ideals. The 
Church as a voluntary institution must have the 
loyalty of those who believe in it. Members of a 
Church must expect occasionally to do things which 
they are momentarily disinclined to do. No institu- 
tion can exist without loyalty. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In a recent issue of The Register a cor- 
respondent says, “This country was 
founded upon Protestant principles, such 
as .... the complete separation of 
Church and state.’’ Presumably he is 
not a member of any New England “‘First 
Parish,” else he would have had numerous 
reminders of the colonial days when the 
affairs of the Church were voted upon at 
the town meeting. It is a matter of his- 
tory that in Massachusetts, at least, the 
Church was not ‘‘disestablished’’ until the 
year 1833, a half-century after the close 
of the Revolution. And it was necessary 
at that time to amend the state constitu- 
tion in order to accord to every religious 
organization the right to choose its own 
pastor and the task of raising money for its 
own support. 

Mary L. Allen. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
WE REFUSE THE ANTITHESIS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Dexter’s 
otherwise fine report of the Geneva meet- 
ing (in The Register of September 23) 
should be marred by such a sentence as: 
‘There are only two policies open to organ- 
ized religion . . . . either we must ... . 
save our own souls and refuse to use force, 
thus following the monks and anchorites 
of all religions east and west; or we must 
be willing to lend our support to those 
efforts which will check the aggressor and 
secure justice.”” Those of us who do not 
believe in the use of force refuse such an 
antithesis. We are interested in the souls 
of the so-called enemy as much as, if not 
more than, our own. And we think that 
not using force is the best way to ‘‘support 
those efforts which will check the aggres- 
sor and secure justice.”” The last few 
sentences in his own article actually belie 
his earlier words, quoted above. 

Robert Raible. 

Greenfleld, Mass. 

* * 


COUNTER-CHARGE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Mr. Evans’s challenge of our consistency 
has already been met by Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton, but I cannot help feeling that peo- 
ple who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. In other words, if the 
charge of inconsistency is to be used as 
ammunition for emotional release, may I 
point out that to many of us in the clergy, 
I should say to the majority, it is some- 
what inconsistent to attend a national 
guard camp and participate thus in keep- 
ing the militaristic spirit alive, and at the 
same time lay claim to being a representa- 
tive of the ministerial profession. The 


two just simply don’t seem to go along to- 
gether. Perhaps this is a case of where 
consistency is related to a hobgoblin’s 
mind, but if so then an awful lot of us have 
the minds of hobgoblins. If, then, Mr. 
Evans has such an animus for pacifistic 
clergymen (although he doesn’t say any- 
thing about pacifistic laymen and the fact 
that the resolution in question was virtu- 
ally, so far as any public manifestation 
was concerned, a unanimous matter by the 
laity present) and believes so thoroughly 
that preparedness is the way to interna- 
tional good will, why doesn’t he forsake 
the clerical profession for the army? That 
would be logical and consistent. ‘‘No 
man can serve two masters,’ ete. And 
while we are invoking the sanction of the 
Prince of Peace we might say that “‘He 
who takes the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” 
Kenneth C. Walker. 
Albany, N.Y. 


DUNKIRK Y.P.R.U. CONFERENCE 


On September 18 and 19 the fall con- 
ference of the Lake Erie Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held 
at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Saturday morning the groups arrived, 
registered, and saw to the business end of 
things. A short council meeting after 
dinner officially opened the conference. 

In the early afternoon Rey. Herman 
Newman of Erie, Pa., spoke on ‘De- 
mocracy and Education.’’ The talk, a very 
interesting one, was greatly enhanced by 
its setting. The open-air chapel, on the 
bluffs overlooking Lake Erie, was ideal. 
The weather was delightful. 

The remainder of the afternoon was de- 
voted to sports. The conference grounds 
offer an unlimited source of interest to 
hikers,—fields, woods, beach, cliffs, an 
ravines. 

After supper the group met in the 
recreation hall, where a fire was crackling 
merrily in the huge fireplace. It seemed 
appropriate to the warmth of fellowship 
that pervades Y. P. R. U. conferences. 

Mr. Newman, master of ceremonies, in- 
troduced Rev. Angus Cameron, who has 
just this year come to the Adams Memo- 
rial Church in Dunkirk. Mr. Cameron 
welcomed us most warmly. 

Our speaker of the evening, Rev. Harvey 
Swanson, late of Buffalo, N. Y., gave a 
fine talk on ‘‘War and Peace.” 

Later the young people danced, toasted 
marshmallows, and ate popcorn. Frances 
Gaylord of Cleveland, president of the 
Lake Erie Federation, led a candlelight 
service at midnight. 

Sunday morning, after a grand break- 
fast, Lee Heacock of Buffalo, editor of The 
Lake Erie Breeze, spoke on “The Problems 


That Confront Modern Youth.” He con- 
tended that, instead of talking about these 
problems, we must do something. In the 
discussion that followed, it was suggested 
that the young people could do something 
to further public health. 

At eleven we attended Mr. Cameron’s 
church in Dunkirk. The poem, ‘“The God- 
Maker, Man,’”’ by Don Marquis was Mr. 
Cameron’s text and also the title of his 
very fine sermon. 

At the business meeting it was decided 
to hold a winter reunion at Erie, Pa., 
as well as the June conference at Madison, 
Ohio, and the fall meeting at Dunkirk. 
The “Y. P. R. U. Workbook’ was en- 
thusiastically received. The Lake Erie 
Breeze will continue through the year. 

This conference, 1937 its second year, 
was a thoroughly successful one. The at- 
tendance was doubled. The people, the 
place, the weather, all made this meeting a 
fine accomplishment. 

Harriett Mackey, Conference Chairman. 

* * 


ELLEN ARMILLA HARRIS 


Miss Ellen Harris came from a family 
distinguished for its service to several 
liberal churches. She was born December 
23, 1847, in West Boylston, Mass. For 
some time she lived in Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island. She was president of the 
Woman’s Club, a charter member of the 
Richmond County Chapter of the D. A. R., 
and trustee of the Unitarian church. 
Later on she lived in Boston and was an 
attendant for some years of the Arlington 
Street Church, under Dr. Frothingham’s 
ministry. 

She looked upon her service to the liberal 
cause as loyalty to something great. The 
church was the means of lifting oneself 
through the years to higher levels. By 
thought and feeling, she desired to enter 
into the presence of that assemblage of 
noble souls who from earliest ages until 
now have labored for the benefit of men, 
and left behind a store of material and 
spiritual goods from which all the blessings 
of our present life are derived. She died 
June 17, in St. Petersburg, Fla., and the 
committal service was in Mount Vernon 
Cemetery, West Boylston, Mass., on 
September 18. 

George Gilmour. 
* * 


ALLIANCE RETREAT 


Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance, led a retreat for chairmen 
of General Alliance committees at Senexet 
Pines, Putnam, Conn., September 29 to 
October 1. Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
joined the retreat on September 30, led a 
chapel exercise and gave several short ad- 
dresses. 

* * 

“‘Jones,’’ said the teacher, “‘just take this 
sentence: ‘The car was traveling at sixty 
miles an hour.’ Can you parse it?” 

“No, sir,” responded Jones, ‘but my 
dad’s car could.’”’— Hartford Times. 
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The Duty of the Church in Social Problems 


Eastern Convention of the Laymen’s League 


“T assert without qualification,’ de- 
_ elared Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the 
Laymen’s League, at the opening session 
of the Eastern Convention held October 
1-3, at the exotic Chateau of Northfield 
amidst the Franklin Hills of Massachu- 
setts, ‘that never since the League was 
founded has it been conducted in more 
strict and single-minded conformity to the 
original purposes than at present.” 
Among the original purposes formu- 
lated in 1919 was one which seemed then 
“a comfortable ideal,’’ but which is now a 
most “uncomfortable reality.’’ It was 


this new one was conspicuous for its aus- 
terity, its presentation was characterized 
by high earnestness and warmth of spirit. 
“The essential function of religion,’ Dr. 
Eliot continued, “is creating, sustaining 
and restoring morale. We are compelled 
to recognize the plain fact that most men 
at times grow terribly tired and become 
discouraged; the only force in the world 
that is primarily concerned to renew their 
courage is the force we call religion.’ 
“Obviously,” he concluded, “defining re- 
ligion in terms of responsibility means that 
religion is deeply and vitally concerned 


era—he found the challenge of the present 
day in a third area for the pioneering 
spirit of Unitarian humanitarianism to ex- 
press itself—in an era of economic revolu- 
tion to secure universal economic rights. 
Suggesting a return to the earlier cus- 
tom of working together for a specific 
reform, Dr. Lyttle found none more ap- 
propriate than the rescuing of Horace 
Mann’s creation, the American school 
system, from its present ominous decline 
in efficiency, in public support and respect, 
in freedom and moral tone. Here was 
one task which Unitarians as a denomina- 
tion could definitely agree upon and fight 
for with enthusiasm—to rehabilitate the 
school system, to restore its nonsectarian 
character, to free it from political spolia- 


Romney Spring 


then resolved: ‘To help our men to think 
and speak intelligently concerning the 
religious implications of the great social, 
economic, political and international prob- 
lems of the day, to the end that they may 
do their part in the solution of these prob- 
lems, both locally and at large.’’ ‘‘Shall 
we now,” Dr. Scott asked, “‘in a portentous 
time, when human relations the world 
over are less stable than ever in the life- 
time of any of us, shall we now seek com- 
fort or face reality? Shall we say that the 
Church should avoid controversial issues 
in any field of secular relations and re- 
strict its task to deepening our spiritual 
understanding and our inner religious 
life?’’ 
Dr, Eliot Defines Religion 


No better interrogation could have pre- 
fixed the notable address which followed 
when Dr. Frederick May Eliot was intro- 
duced as the new president of the American 
Unitarian Association to speak to the 
question, ‘“‘What Is Religion?’ ‘‘As I see 
it,”’ he said, “religion insists that the good 
life must be conceived in terms of respon- 
sibility. Religion is man’s effort to see 
clearly his responsibilities to himself and 
his world and to fulfill them to the very 
limit of his ability.”’ 

If in the history of religion’s definitions 


Norman J. Ware 


Alfred D. Shefheld 


with al! the problems in the field of human 
relations. To isolate religion from social 
problems seems to me to mutilate it be- 
yond recognition.” 


One Specific Measure Urged 


A wide range of Unitarian interest in 
human relations was covered by Dr. 
Charles Lyttle of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, whose topic at the Saturday 
morning session was ‘‘Unitarian Human- 
itarianism, Past and Future.’’ The text 
for his address was provided by Horace 
Mann who, in 1887, “‘resigned a permanent 
and lucrative political and legal career to 
take up the task of educational reform.” 
“Be ashamed to die,’’ was Horace Mann’s 
last injunction to his students, ‘until you 
have won some victory for humanity.” 

Such words, continued Dr. Lyttle, epit- 
omize the great record of Unitarian 
humanitarian effort. Liberalism was to 
be interpreted in terms of liberation, the 
philosophy of liberalism was the phil- 
osophy of the liberator. ‘You are not a 
liberal,’ he said, “‘unless you are com- 
mitted to some form of liberation.’’ After 
reviewing the historical contributions of 
Unitarians in the two eras in which they 
had won victories for freedom in two 
areas—liberty for religion in the one era 
and political liberty for all in a subsequent 


Frank W. Scott 


Dale DeWitt 


tion, overcrowding of classes, impoverish- 
ment of curricula, and the Roman Catholic 
accusation that it is godless and pagan. 


The European Scene 


A paper on “Religious Conditions on the 
Continent” was read at the Saturday 
evening session by Dr. H. Faber of Hol- 
land, secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Religious Liberals. Referring 
to earlier eras of crisis and reading them 
in terms of an antithesis between the old 
and the new, by the same formula he ex- 
plained the crisis today. ‘European 
civilization is again no more a static and 
quiet organism but one with many ten- 
sions. In the twentieth century you see 
workers fighting against an old economic 
system, women against old prejudices, 
liberals against old institutions and old 
doctrines, youth against old systems of 
education. It is always the antithesis of 
old and new which is dominating all 
fields of life.’’ 

“What is the place of religion in this 
picture of European civilization?’ he 
asked. “No longer,’’ he replied, ‘‘is this a 
question of internal conflict over theology, 
biblical criticism, modernism, etc.; today 
the Churches are engaged in a struggle 
against external conditions for their very 
life. There are two possible results. 
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“ither the Churches must oppose or 
follow slowly and carefully the coming new 
order, or they must exert sufficient politi- 
cal influence to conserve things as they are. 
In one case, the Churches will be destroyed, 
as in Russia and perhaps in Germany, or 
will become a decorative part of the new 
order as in Italy; in the other case, the 
progressive evolution of European civiliza- 
tion will come to an end, and a regressive 
period will begin.” 

As a reaction against the nonreligious 
progressive forces directed against them, 
the Churches are developing a confessional 
bias or a transcendent theology or a more 
closely knit organization. If this is con- 
tinued, ‘‘the Church will go into the cata- 
combs again.” As an alternative to this 
retreat, Dr. Faber urged the strengthening 
of the “‘liberal front.’ ‘‘Liberalism in- 
cludes, on the one hand, a dynamic prin- 
ciple—it is a principle of evolution; and it 
means, on the other hand, a progressive- 
ness on the lines of the valuable elements 
of tradition.”’ That, he concluded, is 
Europe’s need today. ‘‘We want a Chris- 
tian liberalism, for what we want to con- 
serve are the values of Christianity as the 
basis of our civilization. And also, the 
principle of progressiveness for centuries 
has been the idea of liberty, in its fullest 
and richest sense.” 


A Lofty Social Conscience 


Uniting with the congregation of the 
Northfield church on Sunday morning, 
the conference closed with a sermon de- 
livered by Rev. Dale DeWitt of Hollis, 
N. Y., on ‘‘The Social Conscience of the 
Liberal Churches,” in which he made a 
thoughtful appeal for the development of 
an enlightened and vigorous social con- 
science. Such a conscience is integral to 
liberal religion. ‘‘We can be nothing but 
faithless if we fail to awaken to the sig- 
nificance of our tradition and to an ap- 
proach that shall serve our times.” 
Resilient and adaptive to deal with the 
realities of a changing world, the social 
conscience will face without compromise 
the new types of situation that shall arise 
through technological advance and even 
contemplate a future in which ‘‘money will 
become the natural right of the individual 
rather than the reward of laborious, un- 
certain living.” 

The sources of the social conscience are 
fourfold, Mr. DeWitt concluded. Scep- 
ticism about man was to be replaced by 
“the love of men for what they are as the 
result of knowing what they might be’’; 
every shocking condition was to be faced 
realistically; indignation on high ethical 
matters was to find expression, ‘‘for the 
conscience that cannot speak out will 
die”’; the fair and fine ideal of brotherhood 
was to serve ‘‘as a fire from which we can 
take our warmth of spirit and our hope.”’ 
Nourished from such sources, religion 
shall become more than a merely cultural 
pursuit and “our liberal churches in this 
age of gigantic problems and staggering 


injustices shall be, as Anatole France said 
of Zola, ‘a moment in the conscience of 
man 2. ar 


What Should Churches Do? 

Having so far followed the general topic 
of the conference, “‘The Duty of the 
Church in Social Problems,” as it received 
illumination at the hands of the major 
speakers at sessions presided over by the 
president and three honorary vice presi- 
dents, Arthur Shrigley of Philadelphia, 
Herbert C. Parsons of Boston and Profes- 
sor Ralph M. Holmes of Burlington, Vt., 
it remains to mention the various group 
discussions. 

Particularly relevant to the general 
topic was the discussion of ‘‘Present Day 
Attitudes of Unitarianism toward Social 
Problems” introduced by Romney Spring 
of Boston and Professor Norman J. Ware 
of Wesleyan University, who represented 
opposed viewpoints. Being at the same 
time a demonstration of a model tech- 
nique for group discussion directed by Dr. 
Alfred D. Sheffield of Wellesley College, it 
fell to his lot to relate in a minimum-maxi- 
mum scale the views of those present from 
the minimal social action advocated by 
the churchman to the maximal attitude 
recommended by the sociology professor. 
Needless to say, no one said that a man’s 
religion has nothing to do with hiseveryday 
life, but there was much diversity of opin- 
ion as to what a church as a church should 
do. This, as William Roger Greeley of 
Lexington pointed out, would vary greatly 
according to the type of service demanded 
of a particular church in a _ particular 
community. 


Partnership in Demand 
Harold M. Davis, counselor for New 
Hampshire, led a discussion of the Partner- 


Is there a Death ? 


ship Plan and presented results to date of 
the ballot on the Capital-Labor question- 
naire. His report revealed that, however 
diverse may be the views upon direct 
social action by churches, there is a wide- 
spread conviction that the Partnership 
Plan offers a sound technique for develop- 
ing opinion on social questions. Carl B. 
Wetherell, volunteer director, presided 
over a conference on the work of volunteer 
counselors, and H. Weston Howe, field 
secretary, led a discussion of ‘‘Chapter 
Programs and Problems.” 

A visitor to the convention was Rey. 
Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, who con- 
veyed greetings from overseas. John W. 
Brigham, young people’s delegate to the 
Twelfth International Congress at Oxford 
this summer, reported on its resolutions of 
social import. At various times during 
the convention the delegates, who num- 
bered over a hundred, were urged to bear 
in mind the values of the Star Island In- 
stitute of Churchmanship and to antici- 
pate the forthcoming partnership sermon 
on the ethics of journalism. 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


MILDRED P. WHITING 


” Mildred P. Whiting was born in Jefferson 
County, Ky., August 19, 1862. Her early 
life was spent in the First Unitarian 
Church of Louisville. After marriage she 
lived in Brookline, Mass., where she was 
active in the Second Unitarian Church. 
She served for a time as a director of the 
General Alliance and as a member of its 
Social Service Committee. She died at 
her summer home in Wilton, N. H., Au- 
gust 28,1937. She was a woman of marked 
executive ability and never-failing loyalty. 


Read this brilliant and absorbing study 
of the problem of the spiritual world ! 


IMMORTALITY 


Why, since time immemorial, has man believed in the immortality of the 
spirit? What is the nature of the afterworld? What is the proof? 


Here are only a few phases of the many- 
sided and universally interesting problem of 
immortality as discussed by one of our fore- 
most authors and scholars, and a professor 
for many years in a large middle-western 
university. 

In Forum, in Time, everywhere, you are 
reading about the astounding new facts and 
postulates which science, through such men 
as Dr. Rhine of Duke University, is reveal- 
ing to us about the world outside of us — 
and beyond ! 


Blue Buckram, stamped in gold, 623 pages. 
ci ath SOR AC RE ee Oe 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, 


Timely and provocative is this essay on 
some of the vital, moral, and physical aspects 
of immortality as interpreted by philosophers 
and scientists of today. Written for the lay- 
man as well as for the theologian, Professor 
Taylor’s book signifies both an important 
forward step in psychic research and a much- 
needed correlation of all available material 
within a definite scope, concerning the theory 
of the afterworld. 


At all bookstores, $3.50 
BOSTON 
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Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky. One hundred and sixty-five members 
and friends attended the opening service 


_ of the church September 12. The preacher 


was Rey. Lon R. Cali, secretary of the 
Western Conference. Other preachers 


~ have been Dr. Walter S. Swisher, and 


Professor Ben F. Kimpel. The church 
building has been fully repaired after the 
flood damage of last spring. Rev. Richard 
W. F. Seebode will conduct a rededication 
service October 24, at which Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot will preach. 

Bulfinch Place Chapel and Parker 
Memorial, Boston, Mass. After forty 
years as associate worker, Miss Edith L. 
Jones has resigned her office. She will 
continue this year as parish worker, and 
will continue her connection with various 
chapel organizations. Rev. Agnes L. 
Cook has been appointed associate worker. 

All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. 
Wallace Gray, church organist, gave an 
organ recital, Sunday afternoon, October 
10. The program listed nine excellent 
selections with brief explanatory notes. 

Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. The 
preaeher on Sunday, October 3, was Dr. 
Taraknath Das. His subject: ‘‘Rabin- 
dranath Tagore—His Religious, Social and 
Philosophical] Ideals.”’ 

The First Unitarian Church, Berke- 
ley, Calif. The Inner Fellowship has 
resumed the meetings begun last year. 
The purposes of the Fellowship are two: 
1) To strengthen and deepen the quality 
of life by daily contemplation of common 
themes. These daily lessons are prepared 
by Dr. Horace Westwood, the minister. 
2) To study problems pertinent to indi- 
vidual and social life. 

The First Church and Parish in 
Dedham, Mass. During the summer the 
parsonage trustees redecorated every room 
of the parsonage, and installed automatic 
heat. 

The First Parish in Waltham, Mass. 
Complete plans for an Institute of Liberal 
Religion are announced. The Institute 
will be held the week of November 15, 
with meetings every night except Satur- 
day. The Institute preacher will be Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. A prelimi- 
nary preparatory supper meeting will be 
held, with Carl Wetherell as speaker. 

First Congregational Society of Ux- 
bridge, Mass. To strengthen its program 
the music committee of the church sent to 
members an outline of five projects with 
specific requests for comment. 

First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety, Lexington, Mass. An Alliance 
group is sponsoring a presentation of 
famous paintings of the madonnas on 
Friday evening, October 29. 

The First Parish Church, Cohasset, 
Mass. After forty-three years in the 


ministry, fifteen of which were spent at 
Cohasset, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld retired 
October 1, with the good wishes of his 
parish. 

First Church of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Among sermon subjects announced 
are the following: ‘Liberalism on the 
Offensive,” “‘The Pull of the Spirit,’’ and 
“The Church in the World.” 


Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. At a memorial service for Mrs. 
William Franklin Eastman, October 10, 
the speakers were Ada Comstock, president 
of Radcliffe College; Virginia Gildersleeve, 
dean of Barnard College; Professor Edward 
Howard Griggs, and the minister, Dr. 
Lathrop. 


The Bronx Free Fellowship, New 
York. Sunday evening speakers for Octo- 
ber are: William Hodson, commissioner of 
welfare; Paul Kern, civil service com- 
missioner; Robert C. Dexter, social rela- 
tions secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association; Langdon Post, housing com- 
missioner, and A. A. Berle, Jr., city 
chamberlain. 


One evening little sister was looking at 
the dictionary and she came to the ‘‘Chris- 
tian’? names of men and women. She an- 
nounced sister Irene’s name stood for 
peace. Finally she drew a deep sigh and 
said: 

“Well, Daddy, I guess the rest of us are 
not Christians. Our names are not in 
here.’’—I ndianapolis News. 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


[HE new church hymn book has been prepared by two commissions from the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations. 


The hymn book contains 525 hymns and 374 tunes. 


All the older and well- 


known tunes of good quality have been retained from the Hymn and Tune Book 
as well as those endeared by sentimental association. 

The service section, entitled Services of Religion, is varied in content and, 
like the hymns, seeks to express the faith of the forward-looking modern man, 
and to emphasize the social application of religion. 

The same painstaking care has been taken with the manufacture as with the 


selection of material. 


Light, opaque, natural color paper is used, the binding is 


re-inforced, and the dark red cloth covers can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 
Through the generous gift of the late Morton D. Hull this book, with services, 
is offered to the churches at $1.25 in any quantity, and without services at $1.15. 


A copy will be sent you for examination, if requested. 
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of the 


American Unitarian Association 
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Niagara Falls, New York, October 25-28, 1937 


SOME OUTSTANDING ADDRESSES 


‘“‘Signposts on the Horizon”’ 


Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D., President 


“‘Citizens of 1950’’ 


Honorable Sanford Bates, New York City 
‘““Fundamental Needs of Human Life’”’ 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘““A Layman’s Religion”’ 


Leroy Snyder, Vice-President, Gannett Newspapers 


DILWORTH LUPTON, Chairman 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, Secretary. 
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HUMANIST SEMINAR 
A three-day Humanist Seminar, to be 
held under the auspices of the Humanist 
Press Association, will be held at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., on the three days preceding 
the General Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association. The faculty will 
consist of Professor J. A. C. F. Auer of 
Harvard Divinity School, Professor E. A. 
Burtt of the Sage School of Philosophy, 
Cornell, Dr. Corliss Lamont of New York 
City and Dean Curtis W. Reese of Chicago. 
Lectures, followed by discussion, will be 
given as follows: 

October 23, 3.00 p.m. Prof. Auer, 

“The Method of Humanism.” 
October 23, 8.00 p.m. Prof. Burtt, 
“The Historical 

Humanism.” 


October 24, 10.00 a.m. Prof. Auer, | 


“The Findings of Humanism.” 

October 24, 3.00 p.m. Prof. Burtt, 
“The Intellectual Foundations of 
Humanism.” 

October 24, 8.00 p.m. Dr. Lamont, 
“The Social-Economic Implications 
of Humanism.” 

October 25, 10.00 a.m. Prof. Auer, 
“The Aim of Humanism.” 

October 25, 12.15 p.m. Luncheon. 
Dean Reese, ‘‘Toward Organic 
Humanism.” 

October 25, 3.00 p.m. Prof. Burtt, 
“The Practical and Emotional 
Supports of Humanism.” 

The seminar will be held at the Prospect 
House and is open to the public. Registra- 
tion will be one dollar. Information con- 
cerning hotel rates may be had from the 
secretary of the seminar, Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, 301 N. Mayfield Avenue, Chicago, 
Il. 

The prospectus announcing the seminar 
states that ‘(Humanism will be discussed 
critically with a view to its affirmative 
results.’ That the movement of religious 
speculation in the direction of religious 
humanism is inevitable, that humanism 
is the logical result of religious liberalism, 
are claims that will be discussed. That the 
main difference between theism and hu- 
manism is found in the method used in 
approaching the religious problem; that 
humanism is not negative in its results; and 


Background of | 


that humanism does not limit the specula- | 


tive capacity of the human mind to its hurt, 
will be made manifest by the lecturers. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week-day ser- 
vices, 12 noon. 


Oct. 19-20, Rev. Richard C. Raines, | 


D. D.; Oct. 21-22, Rev. Ralph Emerson Davis, D. D. | 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | Ser sey pe 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian Theologi cal School 
Churches of the United States and Canada | Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
_ variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Calling All Liberal Laymen! 


$1.00 per year for membership dues enlists 
you in the cause for the advancement of lib- 
eral religion through the only nation-wide or- 
ganization of laymen in the liberal churches. 


Send check to 
Henry D. Sharpe, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
_ Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 

Courses available also in the University of California r 
and three other Theological Schools | you are not already a subscriber, please: 


For particulars, write | 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T.D. | 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California | day. $3.00 per year. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. — 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL. 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of 
It renders excellent service ond penetieate Pe 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 12 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S, T., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p.m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 13810 kilocycles. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


